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The Negro’s Inheritance from Africa 


There is much charged to the negro on account of inherent 
and, so it is pronounced, unchanging race traits. But before 
we form definite opinions on this matter it is well to inquire 
how the negro acquired his inherent and unchanging race 
traits. Two groups of people hold different views on this 
matter. One holds that all races of mankind proceeded from 
a single pair; the other holds that the races began in different 
places autochthonously. Now if the negro came, along with 
other races, from a common pair the divergence he shows from 
other races must be due to the influence of his environment. 
If he originated in Africa from some man-like ape then the 
peculiar form of his development must be due also to his envi- 
ronment. It cannot in this case be due to the fact that he comes 
from an ape; for if one holds the evolutionary theory for the 
negro he must hold it for all the other races. Therefore, the 
difference between the various races would be due to the differ- 
ence between the various apes from which they are descended, 
and that in turn would be due to differences of environment. 
Between these two schools of thought I do not intend to give 
an opinion. My only purpose in refering to them is to show 
what an important factor in the habits of the negro is his en- 
vironment, and especially his African environment, which 
cannot have continued for less than fifty centuries, that is to 
say, twenty-five times as long as he has been in America. 
What were the effects of this environment? 

Unfortunately, we know little which can be considered an 
exact answer to this qnestion. Many men went from Europe 
to Africa in the days when the negroes were coming to Amer- 
ica; and some of them wrote books recounting what they had 
seen. But they were noi careful observers, and from them we 
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fail to get much that we would like to know. More satisfac- 
tory is the information of later explorers, traders, and mission- 
aries. Social change goes on so slowly in Africa that we may 
rely on descriptions of present day conditions as approximately 
correct presentations of conditions two centuries ago. This is 
particularly true of those parts of Africa into which foreign 
influence has not penetrated, and these parts happen to be 
those from which most of the American slaves were brought. 
We are not without a certain amount of knowledge of the sub- 
ject; although it must be confessed that American students 
have done little to place it before the American public. 

The importance of this phase of the negro question is not to 
be over estimated. His African heritage is the point of depart- 
ure of the development of the negro in America. Men some- 
times talk fluently about the destiny of the negro and about 
his retrogression, who so far as their discussions go, ignore 
what he was when he left his old home. This is evidently 
unscientific and misleading. One connot know how far a 
movement has gone until he knows where it began. One can- 
not say what effect contact with America has had on the negro 
until he knows the condition of the negro when he came into 
contact with America. It is to recount some of the more 
general phases of this condition that this discussion is under- 
taken. 

The most general fact in regard to the negro in Africa is the 
depressing influence of physical conditions upon human life. 
This is largely due to climatic causes. The whole region 
which was the original home of our slaves lies within the 
tropics. It isa rich jungle region, cut here and there by the 
sluggish courses of numerous rivers, and along the coast it is 
so humid and malarious that a white man cannot live in it for 
more than a few months consecutively. Back from the coast 
is a plateau which in a measure is free from miasma; but it, 
too, is subject to the same torrid heat. The effect of this on 
the nervous system is prostrating. It reduces brain activity 
to a marked extent; which in turns prevents large brain devel- 
opment. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that the 
average capacity of the skulls of Africans is less than that of 
Europeans. In the same manner it develops an indisposition 
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to ordinary muscular activity and with it a contentment with 
the things which are immediately at hand. Thus follow lack 
of enterprise, lack of invention, lack of reflection, and lack of 
sublimity. On the other hand, the mind runs into the animal 
emotions, expressing itself in impetuous fear, joy, or sorrow. 
The people are garrulous, improvident, and idle. They do 
not resist nature. It is notable that cold climates strike at 
man’s comfort; but at the same time they give him an impulse to 
triumph over them. Not so with hot climates. They crush 
out the very impulse of resistance. Five thousand years of 
this environment was back of the African when he came to 
America. How much it had prostrated him, or prevented his 
progress, isa matter about which we can only speculate. How 
long it will be before American environment will eliminate 
these acquired race traits is also a matter of speculation. 
Certainly it is true that these traits are deeply implanted in his 
nature and will not soon be removed. 

In regard to mere bone, muscle, digestion, and breathing 
the negro came to us well provided. Early African travelers 
continually speak of him as ‘‘handsome,’’ whereas to white 
Americans he does not have the same quality. The reason for 
this difference of opinion is perhaps due to the fact that we 
see him today in the garb of civilization. To us the word 
‘‘grotesque’’ seems more appropriate for describing his appear- 
ance. Now the grotesque feature is the head with his peculiar 
nose, lips and forehead, and this appears most prominent to us. 
Compared with the head of the more intelligent races his head 
seems a caricature. But the earlier writers saw him in the 
scanty clothing of tropical people. To them appeared his well 
developed muscles, and his erect stature, in admiring which 
the irregularities of the head did not appeal tothem. Strong 
he was in the early days of slavery and strong he is to this 
day when his health is conserved by proper habits of living. 
Professor Ratzel is authority for the statement that he is as a 
race the strongest in physical qualities of all who dwell in the 
tropics. No central American or Brazilian native equals him 
in this respect. ‘The Chinaman is more intellectual but the 
African has more endurance. The strength of his body is 
shown in the fact that he can stand violent intoxicants, as 
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whiskey and rum, better than any other of the natural races, 
although like most other natural races, he has for such intoxi- 
cants a childishly ungovernable appetite. This strong physi- 
cal nature is an important factor in the life of the American 
negro in these latter days; and it has been strongly tested in 
the past forty years when he has been left to adjust himself 
to American life with all its opportunities for license. It has 
had to stand much dissipation, much shiftlessness, and much 
exposure; and many competent observers think that it has 
been weakened. But it is still strong enough to keep the 
birth-rate of the negro upto a high point of fertility. 

Two hundred years ago the Africans were, as they are today, 
in a migratory agricultural state. They were not nomadic, in 
the sense that nomadic people are migratory pastoral people. 
They supported themselves by rude agriculture, which under 
tropical conditions was sufficient to sustain life on the low 
plane which satisfied their economic wants. If pestilence, or 
superstition, or proximity to an enemy demanded a removal 
from one place to another it was made without great difficulty. 
In this respect they were not much unlike, though under far 
different conditions, the Germanic tribes when they broke up 
from their old homes and prepared to invade the empire. As 
an agriculturalist the negro is weak, yet Ratzel declares with 
evident truth, that of all matural races he is ‘‘the best and 
keenest tiller of the soil.’’ His methods of cultivation were 
simple. The ground was cleared by burning and with a 
hatchet, and the ashes from the burnt wood were the only fertil- 
izer. The season of planting was at the beginning of the 
rainy season, when the soft soil yielded readily to the wooden 
spade with which he conducted most of his tillage. To this 
day the plough is not used in central Africa south of a line 
drawn through the middle of the Sahara Desert. Iron tools 
were formerly unknown and since the coming of the European 
trader, when they may frequently be had, many of the natives 
will not use them from the notion that they keep away rain. 
The crops were maize, yams, manioc, ground nuts, melons, 
and gourds. These were simple kinds of food products, such 
as were ready for consumption shortly after planting. Coffee, 
for which the country is well adapted, is not raised even in 
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these later days when it would bring favorable trade to the 
coast. Crops which require as much prevision as some years 
of planting and tending before there is a return do not appeal 
to the African. 

In other forms of industry the negro showed little more 
progress than in agriculture. In manufacturing he had pro- 
gressed no further than the rudest stages. For example, most 
uncivilized people have pottery and so has the negro; but, un- 
like others, he has shown in his native country the very least 
attempt to ornament it. Having satisfied the impulse to make 
an earthen jar which will hold his palm oil his desire ceases-— 
and he cares nothing about going still further to enhance the 
value of the jar by ornamentation. Moreover, in whatever 
operation he is engaged he aids the work of his hand by the 
fewest and rudest implements. In no sense can he be said to 
be familiar with the use of machinery. 

In his ideas of government the African was ever patriarchal. 
Before he came to America he had no more training to fit him 
for citizenship in a democratic state than he had while a 
slave here. Both incentral and in local government he obeyed, 
and expected to obey, the commands of some person who had 
authority over him. Delegated authority was unknown to 
him. ‘The state as an impersonal thing was unknown to him. 
The only idea of civil power which he had was that which 
appeared as the direct manifestation of the will of some 
superior. Yet he was capable of building large states. Da- 
homey, Ashanti, and Whydah were all large states, each 
under a single ruler, whose absolute sway reminds us of noth- 
ing more than the power of the old Persian kings. They 
were, however, but aggregations of smaller tribes, held to- 
gether by the fear of the central authority and liable to quick 
desintegration or sudden revolution. 

The unit of government was the village. Rural life, for 
which it is so often said that the American negro of today has 
no fondness, was nearly unknown in Africa. His whole past 
tended to accustom him to the social intercourse of the town. 
Over each village ruled a chief, or head man, whose house was 
placed somewhere in the center of the. place. Around him 
were grouped the houses of his subjects, in a manner which 
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suggests the arrangements of slave cabins around the ‘“‘great 
house,’’ on a Southern plantation. The chieftian gave orders, 
led his subjects in battle, sat as judge in their controversies, 
and was guardian of their general welfare. To him all kinds of 
matters were referred for adjustment. His power was arbi- 
trary. If he killed a subject the offence was not closely 
investigated. So strong was his authority that it has led some 
travelers to assert that in reality all the people of Africa were 
slaves to their chieftains. Furthermore, the veneration a 
subject felt for his superior was extended to the superior’s 
family. There can be doubt that this relation of man and 
chieftain made it easy for the negro in America to adapt him- 
self to the relation of master and slave, and perhaps the influ- 
ence of it has survived to some extent in the freedman’s 
political life since his enfranchisement. 

Family life in Africa was institutionally strong; that is to 
say, the place it occupied in society was important. Measured 
by European standards it was morally weak. The head of the 
family had much power over his wives and his children. To 
this day polygamy is generally practised by those able to 
support it; and where economic conditions are good most men 
can afford it. Indeed, polygamy supports itself since the 
wives do all the work. A man who is thrifty purchases a 
wife, who at once begins to support him. Soon he is able to 
purchase another, and then another, and it is not unusual for 
one husband to have as many astwenty. It increases a man’s 
dignity in the eyes of his fellows to have many wives. Each 
wife constructs her own hut and clears and tills her own little 
farm, and over all presides the husband. He is something of 
a man of leisure, goes hunting, or in the sections in which 
there are herds follows them to the pasturage. Frequently a 
husband in his old age tires of his old wives and buys a 
younger beauty. Then domestic affairs become serious. In 
spite of their subordinate situation the wives are not without 
influence. They have sharp tongues, and their position as 
performers of the most usual forms of necessary labor gives 
them a strong influence in the household. In some capacity 
they lose the timidity which comes from the retirement of 
European wives: they come and go at will, and know and 
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freely discuss the affairs of the village. They are passionate, 
shrill, and vituperative, and they have much personal influence 
over the men. 

The wife is always purchased and the prices are relatively 
high, reaching now and then in modern times as high a figure 
as $600. The husband exercising his property right may lend 
or sell his wife. Originally divorce and adultery were rare, 
and this is still the case among the simpler tribes. But where 
the tribes have become rich through trade, and where they have 
come into contact with outside civilization, both are frequent. 
Here divorce is so common that a casual observer may con- 
clude that it is without the necessity of legal form. But this 
is not true. The demand for divorce must go before the 
village chief, whose principal duty, however, seem to be to 
determine the economic side of the matter, that is, the ques- 
tions arising out of the repayment of the purchase money. 
Adultery is viewed in the nature of a trespass, and the tres- 
passer must pay a fine to the injured husband or be sold as a 
slave. 

In such a system family morality must be weak. Chastity 
as a sacred attitude of womanhood is little known among the 
coast tribes. As a means of enhancing the money value of 
marriageable girls it is esteemed. A lapse from virtue does 
not, therefore, bring personal obloquy upon the guilty woman. 
In such a general state of morality the propensity for sensu- 
ality has been strongly developed, and it has been inherited 
by the American negro. It was one of the advantages of 
slavery to him that he was forced to adopt monagamous mar- 
riage, which, in spite of much sexual irregularity has been 
observed more and more strictly as he has come more and 
more under the influence of American life. 

As for family government in Africa it was weak. The 
father’s authority was strong over his wife and children. But 
it was capriciously exercised. It did not concern itself with 
the training of offspring. In fact this was left, together with 
the support of the children—at least in the earliest period of 
life—to the care of the mother. Education in any form of 
mental activity did not exist. The instruction of the young 
in rude manual arts and tribal customs was a very simple 
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affair, acquired chiefly from association with the adults. 
When the boys and girls reach maturity, which in Africa is 
always very early, they were instructed by their elders in affairs 
pertaining to the relation of the sexes and then their training 
ceased. 

The religious life of the African has always been devoid of 
the broader concepts of people who have reached considerable 
intellectual development. It grew out of his failure to under- 
stand the ruder forces of nature. The rain-cloud, the hurri- 
cane, the accidents of daily life, and disease were to him 
mysterious powers which he explained as spirits. The aryan 
races—the early Greeks, Romans, and Teutons—had these 
same notions, but their explanations were elevated, poetical, 
and developed with the advance of the ideas of the peoples 
themselves. The Africans have no sublime ideas. Their 
poetry, their music, their art, all suggest the grotesque rather 
the sublime, and thus it has followed that in explaining the 
mysteries of nature he explained them, according to his mental 
ability to explain them, as spirits as rude as himself. Perhaps 
every man’s god is a reflection of his own character; and 
certainly the African’s god was the spirit of a negro limited 
by all the rude qualities of the negro, and differing from him 
only in the bounds of his power. 

The most influential god, is, and perhaps has ever been, 
the rain-god; for on the coming of rain hang the chances of 
plenty or famine. The greatest priest is the rain-maker. An 
evil spirit continually holds back the rain—and to overcome 
this spirit there exist many rain-makers. If they can bring 
on the rain they are considered very powerful persons. To 
accomplish their ends they offer sacrifices, they rush out to 
the open fields and shake great rattles at the evil spirits in the 
air, defying them with their voices and seeking to frighten 
them untd the rich laden clouds are released. Disease is 
treated by the medicine-man with few decoctions and many 
incantations. But the commonest appeal to the supernatural 
is through the witch-doctor. Allthe people come to him. ‘‘He 
is,’’ says Professor Ratzel, ‘‘the only thing that makes life 
worth living’’ in the village. He breaks the monotony of 
daily routine; he wards off evil, avenges wrongs for all who 
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apply to him, and gives good fortune to those who trust in him. 
The people believe in ghosts and offer many sacrifices to pro- 
pitiate them. Their religion has nothing to do with morality: 
no god avenges lying, theft, or unchastity. Formerly hu- 
man sacrifices occurred everywhere, and in those parts to 
which European influence has not been extended they still 
occur. Cannibalism was formerly frequent. It is believed 
that rain-magic is rendered more efficient if performed in con- 
nection with human sacrifices; and a warrior as he goes to 
battle will annoint his body with human fat believing that it 
brings good luck. 

Most African people live in a state of personal nudity, and 
two centuries ago the practice was more prevalent than now. 
The march of foreign trade is bringing about a tendency to 
use more clothing. But nowhere are the people entirely 
naked. Sometimes the apparel is very scant ; but whatever it 
is, it is a breach of mannners to appear in public without it. 
But children of both sexes go entirely naked. It has been 
noticed that with the African the amount of clothing has no 
reference to sexual morality. People who thus freely inter- 
mingled in the scanty native costume care nothing for the 
privacy of dwelling-houses. One room is sufficient for a 
family. All this tends to make promiscious the deeds 
which civilized people associate with individual retirement. 
The result is that the negro in Africa is, and so far as we 
know, always has been very slightly possessed of the modesty 
of civilization. 

These are some of the general featuresof the negro’s inheri- 
tance from Africa. It would be interesting to ascertain how 
much a new environment has changed the results of his former 
environment. It would be interesting and serviceable to 
ascertain what changes have been made in the past two centu- 
ries in his physical equipment, in his family life, in his knowl- 
of the methods of industry, in his religious ideas, in his sense 
of personal modesty, and in his ideasof government. Certainly 
the American negro is not the same person as his African fore- 
father. Changes have been made, some perhaps for the better 
and some perhaps for the worse. But to describe these 
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changes would extend this discussion further than available 
space will allow. Fortunately this is a thing which most 
thoughtful readers can and will perform for themselves.* 


*For a reliable and modern summary of the latest knowledge of African life 
the reader who cares to go further into the matter is cited to Ratzel’s ‘‘History 
of Mankind,”' 3 vols. 1896. A more recent but less satisfactory, because less 
scientific, treatment is found in Professor Tillinghast's ‘The Negro in Africa aud 
America,"’ 1902. 





Tendencies Among Georgia Farmers 


By Enocn Marvi Banks 


There are over two and a quarter million people in Georgia 
and two-thirds of them are directly dependent upon the returns 
of agriculture for support. This fact alone suffices to warrant 
a close study of the conditions affecting Georgia fazmers and 
of the tendencies at work among them. But when it is re- 
membered that Georgia is one of a group of States possessing 
similar industrial organizations, the study assumes at once a 
greater importance and the subject immediately invites a wider 
interest. Certain advantages are to be had from restricting 
the investigation to a relatively small territory. The facts 
pertaining to such a field are more easily handled and mastered 
and hence lead to conclusions that possess greater precision 
and definiteness. The conclusions reached may be applied 
with modifications more or less slight to the larger territory 
similarly circumstanced. ‘The study involves two inquiries of 
high importance. The first is concerned with the efficiency of 
the farming system. It seeks to ascertain whether land, labor, 
and capital are socombined and organized as to produce the 
largest total return. The second inquiry asks whether that 
which is produced is distributed among the agents of produc- 
tion in an equitable way. It should be borne in mind that the 
system that gives the first result—the largest total return— 
may or may not be conducive to a beneficent distribution of 
that return. It is possible to conceive that a relatively small 
total product well distributed might result in greater social 
well-being than a larger product badly distributed. 

By comparing the area of Georgia with its population it is 
found that there are about thirty-eight people to the square 
mile. This means that if the land were apportioned among the 
people of the State in equal lots, each man, each woman, and 
each child would get about seventeen acres. If Massachusetts 
should make such a distribution each individual would receive 
less than two acres; in New York and Pennsylvania such a 
partition would give each person about four acres. It thus 
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appears that Georgia is not suffering from over-crowding. The 
extent and character of the land of the State would warrant a 
double trebling of the population, provided it were the right 
sort of population. 

In the attempt to answer the two main inquiries of this 
paper, it is necessary to notice the relation the farmers sustain 
to the land they cultivate. This is not only a fitting point of 
departure, but, if thoroughly understood, it will place one far 
along the highway that leads to the goal of the investigation. 
This relation has assumed since the war a variety of forms and 
moreover each of these forms is at the present time represented 
in the State. A broad classification gives three types based on 
the relation of the farmer to the soil; farms worked by owners, 
farms worked by tenants, and farms worked for wages. The 
second is by far the most numerous class and herein especially 
lies the variety, for there are at least four distinct types of 
tenancy in operation in the State at the present time. 

Tenancy in Georgia is for the most part a post bellum 
growth and the freedmen have entered largely into the compo- 
sition of the tenant class. Before 1850 the tendency toward 
the building up of large estates had operated in spite of the 
contrary policy pursued by the government of the State. In 
order to encourage the settling of the western part of the State a 
liberal system of land distribution was practised as fast as the 
Indian claims were quieted. For instance, in 1833 over 50,000 
lots, containing 160 or 40 acres each, were granted to those 
who had not previously drawn. Six distributions had been 
made previous to this one and yet the census of 1850 says there 
were only about 52,000 farmsthen in the State. Allowing a wide 
margin for the inaccuracy of the census figures, the conclusion 
is nevertheless irresistible that there was a great tendency 
towards targe holdings. The policy of distributing the land 
and its consequent cheapness help to explain the absence of 
any large body of tenantry and the marked tendency towards 
large holdings proves that the big plantation under the circum- 
stances and viewed from the standpoint of economic produc- 
tion was a genuine success. 

Regarding the tenants before the war numerous inquiries 
have been made and various answers received. According to 
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some there were many tenants, others say there were only a 
few here and there and one of the most intelligent witnesses 
declared he had never heard of such a thing as a tenant before 
the war. The preponderance of evidence however goes to 
show that there were tenants in various parts of the State and 
there is unanimity as to the form of tenancy among those who 
assert its existence. It is what was then and is still called the 
‘“‘third and fourth’’ system. According to this arrangement 
the Jand owner furnishes the land and house in which the 
tenant lives and in return gets one-third of the grain and one- 
fourth of the cotton. 


CHANGES WROUGHT BY THE WAR. 


Everyone knows that the civil war gave the economic organ- 
ization of the State a tremendous shock—as far reaching in its 
effects as the jar of an earthquake upon a city. One influence 
of the jar was the cracking of the large plantation from which 
fragments have been falling ever since. The extent of this 
influence is apparent from the following table compiled from 
the various United States censuses: 




















GEORGIA. 

Year. ar. | eer a5 | Forme read Population. 
“41860 | 62,003 | 4298 1,057,286 
1870 69,956 | 338.0 1,184,109 
isso | 138626 | 187.9 1,542,180 
1890 | 171,071 | 1473 1,837,353 
1900 224691 | 1175 2'216,331 








The suddenness that characterized the metamorphosis of the 
slaves into freedmen and the consequent disorganized condition 
of labor precluded the possibility of the immediate natural 
adjustment of the economic forces of the State. The planters 
who had prospered under the old regime were unable to adjust 
themselves to the new order of things so swiftly brought upon 
them. The war had left them without money and without 
any easy way of getting it. They resorted to the cotton 
factors and merchants for the money and supplies necessary to 
run their farms, mortgaging the anticipated crop and their 
land as security. Cotton rapidly declined in value and the 
decade 1870 to 1880 in the above table tells the result. The 
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farms almost doubled in number in the ten years and the 
average size decreased from 338 to 188 acres. Immediately 
after the war many of the negroes were hired for wages, but 
they were so imbued with the notion that freedom meant no 
work and so many agencies were employed to put them in an 
antagonistic attitude towards their former masters that bril- 
liant results were not obtained. Land was very cheap and 
thousands of the negroes bought farms but in most cases after 
holding the farms for a few years they were unable to meet 
the payments incident to holding them and had to surrender 
titles. 
TENANCY SINCE THE WAR. 


The system of tenancy that tended to prevail in the decade 
after the war was the ‘“‘third and fourth’’ system. The little 
direct supervision incident to this form of tenancy makes it 
ill suited for successful use with the negro. Since the ’70’s it 
has been on the wane till today it is found only here and there 
in the State. The next form of tenancy to preponderate was 
the ‘‘half’’ system. This is another species of share tenancy 
and according to its operation the landowner furnishes the 
land, live-stock, and implements and exercises a greater degree 
of control than is the case in the former system. ‘Three items 
of expense are borne in common—the cost of fertilizers, of 
ginning, and of wrapping the cotton for the market. After 
these expenses are deducted one-half of the crop goes to the 
landlord and the other half to the tenant. It is today a very 
prevalent form of tenancy in Georgia. Its shortcomings will 
be pointed out in anotherconnection. Inthe last decade there 
has been a marked increase in the number of ‘‘standing rent’’ 
and cash tenants—the former far outnumbering the latter. 
According to the ‘‘standing rent’’ plan the land owner fur- 
nishes the land and house and gets in return a stipulated 
amount of cotton. A ‘‘one-horse’’ farm of about thirty acres 
rents for from two to three bales of cotton according to the 
fertility of the land. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


The farms operated by owners fall into two general groups: 
small farms cultivated by actual owners and larger farms 
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worked by hired labor under the direct supervision of the 
owner. The latter is by far the more important of the two 
groups in Georgia today. In this connection it may be noted 
that there is a tendency among the more aggressive farmers to 
adopt the wages system instead of renting the farms to tenants. 
The significance of this tendency will appear in the sequel. 

The land-owning farmers of the State are in much better 
financial condition now than they have been for many years— 
in truth their condition is better than it has been since the 
war. ‘Three influences have co-operated to bring about this 
result: The Farmers’ Alliance movement, the banks, and the 
higher prices that have prevailed in the cotton market for the 
past few years. That the last named influence has contributed 
powerfully toward the well-being of all the cotton producers is 
so evident that the statement needs no elaboration. In order 
to appreciate the full significance of the Alliance movement it 
would be necessary to make a careful study of the agricultural 
credit system as it has developed within a generation. The 
rise of this credit arrangement was indicated above in connec- 
tion with the breaking up of the plantations just after the war. 
The essential feature of the plan is that the farmer without 
money resorts to the merchant in the beginning of the year 
and arrangements are made whereby the merchant agrees to 
furnish the farmer with the supplies needed in making the 
crop, oftentimes taking a lien upon the prospective crop as 
security. These supplies are furnised at ‘‘time’’ prices, and 
‘‘time’’ prices are from ten per cent. to 50 per cent. higher 
than cash prices. Though the farmers in the Alliance move- 
ment failed to carry through to success their specific plans for 
curtailing the high profits thus made by the merchants, never- 
theless the co-operation and agitation did redound to their 
material benefit in their dealings with the merchants. The 
average difference between the ‘‘time’’ and cash prices is now 
perhaps twenty or twenty-five per cent.—this of course is 
equivalent to an annual rate of about forty per cent. since the 
accounts run upon an average about six months. Formerly 
the difference was greater than this. 

In the past few years the number of banks in the country 
towns has increased rapidly to the great benefit of the land- 
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owning farmers. It is estimated that seventy-five per cent. of 
the loans of these banks is to farmers. They borrow money from 
the banks on accommodation notes at eight, or ten, or twelve per 
cent. and are thereby enabled to pay the merchant cash for the 
goods bought. Many merchants look with favor upon this, 
saying that it is safer and better for them to do a cash business 
than to run the risks and undergo the losses incident to the 
credit system. The great losses and risks are of course the 
raison ad’ etre of the great difference between cash and ‘‘time’’ 
prices. When itis said that many merchants have become 
rich and have acquired much land through the credit system, 
it should be remembered that many more merchants through 
the same system have become poor and have lost everything. 
It takes a very skilled business man to manage successfully a 
large agricultural credit business. All of this, instead of palli- 
ating the system, goes to show its inherent perniciousness. 
The tenants as a body are the chief sufferers from the credit 
system today. Usually they have little or no surplus left over 
at the end of the year when the accounts are settled, and but 
for the limitations plazed upon the extent of their credit by 
forseeing landlords or merchants their accounts in many cases 
would enlarge far beyond the possibility of being covered by 
their part of the annual crop. The merchants are by no means 
the exclusive sharers of the gains that result from the practice 
of advancing supplies to tenants. As was said above, many of 
the landowners have become independent in recent years and 
are in position to get money from “he banks. With the cash 
thus obtained or otherwise secured they discount their tenants’ 
accounts with the merchants at the end of each month. This 
of course does not benefit the tenant since it is merely a shift- 
ing of the possible twenty or twenty-five per cent. profit from 
the merchant to the landlord. It is useless to speculate upon 
what the tenant might accomplish in the way of extricating 
himself from this predicament if he would use economy, fore- 
sight, perseverance and the other high elements of mentality 
which he does not possess. He is in a bad fix and ought to be 
helped out of it, provided it can be done ina way that would 
strengthen rather than weaken him. 
Those farming under the ‘‘half’’ system form the main body 
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of the tenants under discussion and the negroes chiefly compose 
this body. Now it is a well known fact that the average 
negro needs directing—without it he usually makes a failure, 
with it he makes a good farmer. Although under the ‘‘half’’ 
system the landlord nominally manages, yet he does not exer- 
cise that degree of direct supervision that the negro needs in 
order to succeed. 

The above line of reasoning makes it easy to answer the two 
inquiries announced in the beginning of this paper. It not 
only shows that the total product of agriculture in Georgia is 
not as large as it might be if the present forces were differently 
combined, but with equal clearness it discloses the fact that 
the actual return is not distributed ina beneficent way. How- 
ever, the study has shown that things are not in a static con- 
dition—that changes are in progress revealing certain tenden- 
cies. In view of these tendencies and of the conditions above 
described the following suggestions are ventured as to the 
manner in which improvements in production and in the dis- 
tribution of the product are to come about: All forms of 
tenancy in Georgia will gradually disappear except the ‘‘stand- 
ing rent’’ or cash system. Most of the white farmers who do 
not own farms and many of the more intelligent negroes who 
do not come into possession of farms will compose this ‘‘stand- 
ing rent’’ class. The great body of tenants, that is to say 
those now working under the ‘‘half’’ system, will become wage 
laborers upon the plantations they now operate as tenants. 
The landlord and the former tenant alike will be benefitted by 
the change. The total output will be greater and the share of 
each is likely to be greater. For the landlord there will also 
be an immense gain in the improvement of his farm. For the 
tenant the specific benefit will be his release from the grasp of 
the credit system. Receiving wages monthy, or more often, 
he will be enabled to pay cash for goods bought. Instead of 
paying $120 for $100 worth of goods, he may then buy $120 
worth of goods with the $120. 

Some may look askance at the above suggestions because 
they seem to imply the continuance of large holdings. It may 
be said however in support of the position: taken that under 
certain circumstances large holdings may be of greater benefit 
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to all concerned than small holdings: this is certainly true 
when the small holder does not know how to manage his 
holding. But the scheme here outlined includes the existence 
of small farms alongside the large ones. Moreover the wages 
system here advocated, so far from precluding the possibility 
of the laborer’s becoming a proprietor, really in removing him 
from tenancy places him upon a highway more likely to lead 
to the acquisition of a farm. As fast as the laborers become 
capable of managing small farms successfully they should 
become the possessors of such farms and doubtless they will 
do so under the plan here presented. Certainly the scheme 
will render their condition more tolerable until they are capaci- 
tated for the better state. 


Some Difficulties of the History Teacher in 
the South 


By Wru1aM E. Dopp, Pa. D., 
Professor of History in Randolph-Macon College 


Teachers of history in the South labor under some disadvan- 
tages not common to the whole country. It is the purpose of 
this paper to touch briefly upon some of these disadvantages, 
particularly as they exist in the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. 

A most important point to be borne in mind is that there 
are so few of us. In the three states of Virginia, and North 
and South Carolina, having a population of five millions of 
inhabitants, there are only seventeen teachers (not counting 
those in female colleges) whose business it is primarily to 
teach history, and of these seventeen just fifteen devote from a 
third to a half of theirtime to economics, sociology, or politics! 
In some instances philosophy, and English language and litera- 
ture are added to history and economics! Three men out of the 
seventeen teach all the history that is taught in colleges whose 
enrollments show from 250 to 600 students. Making allow- 
ance for the unequal division of time favorable to history we 
have then at most ten teachers of history for five million people, 
or one for a half million! I believe Harvard, and Chicago, Uni- 
versities each have more historians than this, and Massachu- 
setts, with a population about halfas great as that of the three 
States named, numbers her teachers of history by the hundred! 

But this is not all, the ignorance of American aud of local 
history is amazingly dense. A high grade college class after 
careful examination at entrance shows the following conditions: 
One-third of the men had studied history altogether one year, an- 
other third had spent two years on thesubject, and the remain- 
ing third had done from two and a half to three years work all 
told. As to the nature of this preparatory work, half the 
students, from Virginia too, did not know who John Marshall 
was, or when he lived. As to the extent of their knowledge 
of the fundamental facts of our history it is not difficult to 
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guess. These students are certainly as good as the average. 
What an undertaking then has the teacher of history! 

Now these students are not to be too severely blamed for 
their ignorance. They come largely from country homes where 
from three to five months a year is all the schooling they get. 
The remaining nine or seven months of each year are spent on 
the farm, in the country store, or hunting and fishing. And 
when the children are in the schools there is little chance for 
them to learn anything about history, for the teacher, or 
teachers, receives only twenty five dollars a month for her 
work. She is not to be blamed if she views her vocation as a 
stepping-stone to matrimony. If it isa male teacher, the salary 
may reach thirty or forty dollars a month, but the situation is 
not improved for the real aim of the teacher is to accumulate a 
few dollars with which to start his next crop. Now and 
then, however, we find a country high school kept open nine 
months in the year. At the head of it we usually find a 
college graduate whose information in the field of American 
history is just extensive enough to enable him to prove conclu- 
sively to each and every pupil, and more particularly to their 
parents, that the South was entirely right in going to war in 
1860 and that slavery was not the cause for which its people 
were contending. During the last ten years a very considerable 
number of towns and cities have established good school 
systems and in these schools the best of our teachers are em- 
ployed. It is here that the best history teaching is done. But 
in these as in the country high schools the teacher’s salary is, 
except for the superintendent and principals, nearly always 
under $500 a year. In very few instances have the teachers 
any adequate knowledge of history either general or national. 
A very small minority of the school children of the South are 
sent to boarding schools where the conditions are somewhat 
improved, though only somewhat. 

From this it will be seen that the ‘‘harvest is ripe and the 
laborers are indeed few.’’ Just why these conditions prevail 
with us and what the rank of history relative to other subjects 
is are interesting questions but they fall without the purview 
of this short paper. 

Another great difficulty in our way is the attitude of public 
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opinion: Inthe South, and particularly in the older section of 
it, public opinion is so thoroughly fixed that many subjects 
which come every day into the mind of the historian may not 
with safety evenso much as be discussed. As already intimated, 
to suggest that the revolt from the union in 1860 was not 
justified, was not led by the most lofty minded of statesmen, 
is to invite not only criticism but an enforced resignation. 
According to Southern public opinion the whole race question 
is finally settled never to be opened again, and in matters 
further removed from the field of politics, such as literature 
and art, it is exceedingly dangerous to give voice to adverse 
criticism of the South’s attainments in the past or of her 
present status. Now intellectual honesty, and the fearless ex- 
pression of what is believed to be truth are such cardinal virtues 
of the true teacher of history that they need not even be dis- 
cussed here. On the ether hand every Southern man who 
knows the history of the country and who loves the people 
from whom he has sprung desires to labor among them and to 
labor in such a way as to bring lasting good to his section and 
thus serving his section serve also the whole American nation. 
What is to be done under such circumstances? To speak out 
boldly means in many instances to destroy one’s power of use- 
fulness; to remain silent is out of the question for the strong 
and honest man; and to follow the smooth via media means 
failure to influence anybody or anything. 

Next to this positive and militant public opinion, another 
difficulty which seems to be very important must be moved: 
it is the absence of the reading habit among our people. The 
largest daily paper between Atlanta and Washington enjoys a 
circulation of only thirty thousand. And what is still worse 
for the productive scholar is the fact that almost no demand 
exists for serious works on history and in general literature. 
To be sure such novels as ‘‘The Leopard’s Spots’’ and a few 
others which belong to the invertebrate kingdom are read; 
but this is only a stronger proof of my contention. Take 
Morley’s Gladstone as an example: One large bookdealer in 
Richmond tells me that up to December 15 he had not sold a 
single copy; another has sold two copies. This in a city of a 
hundred thousand of the South’s most cultured people. It can 
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not be said that the subject is not attractive, for the South 
loves the memory of Gladstone; it can uot be excused on the 
ground of poverty for there is, I am informed, a much greater 
increase of money on deposit in Virginia banks over last year 
than in any Northern state. What I have said of this most 
important historical work of the year is true of every other 
important book unless we except the ‘‘Reminiscences of Gen- 
eral Gordon,’’ for which there is, however, none too great 
demand in the South. It is a fact well known in our section 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have not extended their com- 
monwealth series of State histories to the South (except Vir- 
ginia and Texas) because the local demand fails altogether! 

This unliterate condition prevails to such an extent that one 
of our ablest and most experienced editors can say in a per- 
sonal letter on the subject that to print good historical articles 
or real reviews of good books would mean a speedy falling off 
of his circulation. For my part I believe the falling off would 
be only temporary and that such a step would ultimately bring 
success though it would be much delayed success, But with 
a single exception no editor in our section of the South has 
attempted to give his readers wholesome critical literature and 
he gives it only in broken doses. The newspaper does not, as 
it often generally does in the North, hold up the arms of his- 
torical scholarship. And there are no magazines of wide 
circulation to perform this service, for our people do not take 
and read periodicals. What is the remedy here? 

And to make conditions worse our grand confederate camps 
fear that what they call ‘‘false history’’ may be smuggled in 
from the North and have history committees with representatives 
in every congressional district whose business is to keep 
watch and put out of the schools any and all books which do 
not come up to their standard of local patriotism. A copy of 
the instructions to one of these committees reads as follows: 
‘to report any book or books that fail to fasten in the minds 
of our children a becoming pride in the deeds of their fathers 
and that fail to give a truthful recital of the principles for 
which the confederate soldier fought.’’ That sounds very well 
and no historian could possibly take exception to it; but I 
have seen the very best books we have on American history 
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ruled out of the South by these committees, for no board of 
education can live if it fail to heed the warning of the confed- 
erate veterans; and as a rule the very poorest books to be 
found anywhere are the favored ones on our index expurga- 
torius. The confederate veteran works almost as great havoc 
in the field of history, though he unquestionably does some 
good, as does the union veteran in the neighborhood of the 
United States treasury. Time alone can work a cure in this 
respect. 

The last point to which particular attention must be called 
is the lack of opportunity for first-hand investigation. There 
is only one first rate library of reference between Washington 
and New Orleans. And last year where there seemed to be a 
chance of getting a Carnegie library in Richmond the city 
council decided that such a library would be unpopular and 
rescinded their action which had too hastily granted the neces- 
sary maintenance appropriation. Libraries failing, one would 
expect the State and county authorities at least to preserve 
their own records; but even this is not done, except, as we are 
thankful to say, to some extent in Alabama and Mississippi. 
The documents of Virginia history are just now for the first 
time being put in order. Unfortunately a great many have 
been permitted to go to ruin. A responsible citizen of Rich- 
mond writes that a number of tons of printed and unprinted 
documents were sold to the junk dealers there a few years ago, 
and I happen to know that a large collection of John Marshall’s 
private correspondence was only recently scattered to the 
winds ! 

Without libraries, without complete sets of public documents, 
without the means of reaching the few would-be students of 
our history, productive scholarship, in history at least, fails 
almost entirely. And what is worse, these conditions re-act on 
the industrious and ambitious teacher so that in too many 
instances he becomes simply a ‘‘hired man,’’ a bread-winner. 
He soon falls into the habit of doing nothing, then he fails to 
keep up his connection with the outside world, his life winds 
up in failure, and the South is little improved by his having 
lived. 

These are some of the obstacles. A host of others could be 
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named, but space forbids. Enough has been said to show that 
the few teachers of history have at least a few full days of 
work before them. But how and where shall reform be applied? 
In the college by the training of efficient teachers; in the high- 
school by increasing the pay of teachers so that good ones can 
be secured and kept when once engaged; by striving to increase 
the demand for good reading matter whether in the form of 
good books or good periodicals; by gradually modifying public 
opinion, and thus creating a public taste; and by building up 
good libraries by fair means or foul. All this takes money as 
well as consecration on the part of the workers; but the money 
does not come our way. Only the other day Harvard received 
$4,000,000. All additions to the endowments of all the colleges 
in the older Southern States during the past ten years is not 
equal to that sum. During the past few months petroleum 
has been constantly advancing in price, but the South’s share 
of the proceeds in the form of endowments for education thus 
far amounts to zz/. Our own people, to be sure, are getting 
some $200,000,000 extra this year for their cotton; but a be- 
quest in favor of education, especially along the lines of history, 
important as this is from the point of view of good citizenship, 
is the rarest thing in all the world. 

To conclude, our forces are weak and the prospect of their 
being strengthened is none too bright; our schools are poor 
and the chances of reform are not many; public opinion is 
intolerant and we buy only about one book in a hundred of 
the total output. 

But even under these circumstances there are manful efforts 
being made. In Virginia at two strategic points at least there 
are earnest workers and their efforts are already telling; in 
North Carolina there is aggressive work and one teacher and 
writer of history who devotes his whole time to his single field. 
What the supreme need is now is ample endowment at important 
points and re-inforcement of the few devoted workers already 
in the harness—endowments without any kind of “‘strings’’ 
to them and investigators who know no party and no dogma, 
and who seek only the truth and publish it. 








Herbert Spencer and His Work 


By Wri1am Ivey CRANFORD, Pu. D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College 


On December 8, 1903, Herbert Spencer, ‘‘the last of the 
great thinkers of the Victorian age,’’ died at his home in 
Brighton, England. He was born at Derby, England, April 
27, 1820. His father was a schoolmaster of Derbyshire, a 
non-conformist of a rather pronounced type, and is described 
by George Eliot as a ‘‘large-brained, highly informed man, 
with a certain quaintness and simplicity.’’ From his father 
Herbert inherited his strong individuality of character and his 
intense passion for freedom of thought and expression. This 
independence and individuality of his character were encour- 
aged rather than restricted by the method of his education. 
He was educated privately, while he himself was his own chief 
teacher. He was allowed to roam at will among facts and 
books, and was encouraged to see things and events with his 
own eyes and to draw his own conclusions in his own way. 
His uncle offered to send him to Cambridge, but he declined 
to go. This method made his education very limited in many 
ways. When he grew to manhood he did not have knowledge 
enough, at least of the prescribed kinds, to have entered any 
of the colleges or universities that, in his later life, were anx- 
ious to bestow upon him the honors of their highest degrees. 
Nor did these deficiencies in his education fail to produce 
many harmful effects in his life-work; though the method of 
his education had its compensating advantages. 

At the age of seventeen he began work asa civil engineer. 
He followed this profession until he was twenty-six, when he 
dropped it to become sub-editor of Zhe Economist. While 
following the life of an engineer he exhibited his originality 
and independence of thought by overcoming difficulties in a 
way of hisown and by means of his inventive genius. During 
this period he contributed a number of articles of considerable 
merit to The Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal. In these 
articles, some of which were written before he was twenty-one, 
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he begins to give evidence of his ability to think for himself 
and to express his thinking in ways of his own choosing. 

The statement is sometimes made that, in early life, he was 
dull and gave no promise of intellectual greatness. This 
seems to be without foundation. He began to write very 
early and before he had completed his twenty-fourth year he 
had published at least two books. When he was only twenty- 
two he contributed to Zhe Non-Conformist a series of lexters on 
‘*The Proper Sphere of Government,’’ and he also wrote for 7he 
Westminster and The Edinburg Reviews. When he was only 
thirty, he published the book called ‘‘Social Statics’’ whose 
descriptive title was ‘‘The Conditions Essential to Human 
Happiness, and The First of Them Developed.’’ This was a 
book of considerable size and importance. Before he was 
forty the whole magnificent scheme of his world-embracing 
principle in its universal application had taken more or less 
definite shape in his mind, and two of its main divisions (‘The 
Principles of Psychology,’’ 1855, and the ‘‘First Principles,’ 
1860-1862) had been worked out in detail. These facts would 
not indicate that he was dull or intellectually slow as a young 
man. It is true, however, that he did not become famous as 
soon as his first books came from the press. 

As a young man, Spencer was dogmatic, combative in argu- 
ment, without tact, and generally stern in manner. Even 
from childhood, he would never accept dogmas on authority, 
but always preferred to reason them out for himself and depend 
on his own conclusions. He was never married, and, so far 
as is known, was never even in love. In fact, as a rule, he 
always rather disliked the society of young women. But from 
the letters of George Eliot and Thomas Huxley we get 
glimpses of the simplicity and kindliness of his private life, 
and of the cordiality of his relations with his friends. One 
writer says: ‘“To casual acquaintances his manners were cold 
and formal, to his friends he was cordial, and on occasion he 
could be downright jovial, telling and listening to humorous 
stories with unbounded glee.’’ This was true of him even 
after he became an old man. 

When a young man he met and became well known to 
George Eliot. From her first acquaintance with him she 
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formed a high estimate of his intellectual powers and ever after 
set great store by his friendship; and Spencer had considerable 
influence in shaping her literary career. It was he who pre- 
sented her to George Henry Lewes whom she afterwards 
married. His friendship was prized by Huxley also. Of him 
Huxley writes: ‘‘Mr. Spencer is a very admirable writer, and 
I set great store by his books. But we are very old friends, 
and he has endured me as a sort of devil’s advocate for thirty- 
odd years. He thinks that if I can pick no holes in what he 
says itissafe. But I pick many holes, and we agree to differ.”’ 
The features of his face were a combination of those of his 
father and those of his mother. From his mother he inherited 
his rather ‘‘long upper lip which gave honesty and a certain 
homeliness to his expression.’’ At thirty he looked likea 
young country gentleman of the English sporting class. A 
photograph taken at that age is said to have ‘‘a somewhat 
aggressive look, with a slight touch of insolence about the 
lips.’’ But much of the aggressiveness and all of the inso- 
lence are lacking in his later expression, and the straight nose 
of the younger man changes into one with a well-defined 
aquiline curve, on the face of the older man. He is described 
as having ‘‘a calm, pale face, light blue eyes, rather large 
features, a very high partially bald forehead, dark-brown hair, 
streaked with gray, and a slight figure somewhat bent and 
suggestive of delicate health.’’ He was never very strong in 
body and the heavy strain undergone in writing his ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Psychology,’’ which he completed in eleven months, 
permanently impaired his health. This occurred in 1855, and 
from then until his death, he was always more or less ill. 
When one remembers this, and then looks at the immense 
task he laid out for himself and sees how completely he accom- 
plished this almost superhuman task, one can hardly help 
being amazed, nor can one refrain from asking how he manage 
to do it. To answer this question one must consider the three 
sources of his efficiency. In the first place, he profited by his 
mistake and never repeated it. After he had once injured his 
health by overwork, he took the best possible care of the 
strength he had left. He was scrupulously regular in all his 
habits, both of work and of recreation, and plain and simple 
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in all his living. He regarded it almost, if not quite, a sin to 
be sick. For many years he worked not more than three 
hours a day. When his work was done, he took physical 
exercise and recreation, going to concerts, operas, etc., or 
played billiards. Inthe second place, he confined his efforts 
mainly to the accomplishment of the task he had set for him- 
self. He read but little, and he related all that he learned by 
observation to the task he had in hand. In short he held him:- 
self to one task, and made all he did count something toward 
the completion of that task. And in the third place, he was 
very skillful in profiting by the labors of others. He was 
fortunate in being able to delegate to his subordinates much 
of the drudgery of collecting the raw materials and of carrying 
them through the first and second refining processes. Spencer 
saved his strength for giving them the final touches that 
turned them into the finished products for his final generaliza- 
tions. As some one has expressed it: ‘‘He farmed out much 
of the work in the writing of his books.’’ 

In his personal life and conduct and thought he was a 
philosopher of the classical type. Hecared nothing for the 
pomp and show of life. He declined all academic honors 
offered him ; and, much as he wished to make his thoughts 
known to the world, nothing could induce him to bring him- 
self and his works before the public by any ‘‘indecorous and 
pushful methods.’’ He was severely honest and retused to 
give countenance to dishonesty in high or low places. Once 
he was in an omnibus in London and saw the conductor receive 
a fare from a fellow passenger; but soon the conductor forgot 
and asked the passenger for a second fare, whereupon the 
passenger refused to pay and was arrested, and Spencer devoted 
the day to attending the trial in order to see that the passenger 
was not cheated out of his two pence. Again when he was 
traveling in Canada, while out driving, a friend found they 
were near to where a fine mansion was being built by a multi- 
millionaire who had gotten his wealth by questionable means, 
and the friend suggested that they drive by and see the man- 
sion and grounds of the rich man. Spencer was highly indig- 
nant. ‘‘It is largely,’’ he said, ‘‘the admiring the ostentation 
of such men that makes them possible. Baron Grant, the 
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fraudulent speculator, sent me an invitation for the inaugural 
of Leicester Square, his gift to London. Before a party of 
friends I tore the card in pieces. Such men as Grant try to 
compensate for robbing Peter by giving to Paul what they do 
not owe him.’’ It is true, as an impartial critic says of him, 
that ‘‘Mr. Spencer’s faculties were all devoted to the services 
of mankind, and few men can have lived whose personal con- 
duct unremittingly trod so close upon the heels of their ideal.’’ 

In a brief sketch like this, one can, of course, give only the 
merest outline of the work done by Mr. Spencer. 

His first book of any consieerable importance, ‘‘Social 
Statics,’ was published in 1851. This was followed in 
1855 by the first edition of his ‘‘Principles of Psychology.”’ 
From 1852 to 1860 he published, in various reviews, a num- 
ber of essays on the development hypothesis. In 1860 he 
published the syllabus of his ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy’’ to be 
written in ten volumes. This program for his life-work he 
practically completed in 1896. During his life he has written 
a large number of essays and review articles. His essay on 
‘Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical,’ published in 
1861; his treatise on the ‘‘Philosophy of Style,’’ and a number 
of others are undoubtedly papers of permanent value. But 
the main work of his life since 1860 has been devoted to the 
preparation of the ten volumes of his ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy.’’ 
The different parts of this work came out as follows: The 
foundation work of the whole system, ‘‘First Principles,’’ in 
one volume, was issued in installments from 1860 to 1862; the 
‘‘Principles of Biology,’’ in two volumes, came out also in in- 
stallments from 1863 to 1867; from 1862 to 1872 appeared the 
enlarged and modified edition of his ‘‘Principles of Psychology’’ 
in two volumes; in 1879 he published the ‘‘Data of Ethics,’’ 
which forms the introductory volume to his ‘‘Principles of 
Ethics’’ which was completed in 1893. The different parts of 
the ‘‘Principles of Sociology,’’ in three volumes, appeared at 
irregular intervals from 1874 to 1896. This completed his 
program. 

In the early part of his career as a philosophical writer, his 
books were not a financial success. They were published 
serially and were to be paid for by subscriptions. In 1865 
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subscriptions had fallen off to such an extent, and Spencer 
himself had lost so much on them, that it looked as if the 
publication of his ‘‘Synthetic Philosphy’’ would have to close 
for lack of financial support. It was at this time that an 
American friend and desciple came to his rescue. Dr. Edward 
L. Youmans, of New York, spared no zeal to get American 
readers interested in Spencer’s work. Nor were his efforts in 
vain. In 1864 Youmans published a work entitled ‘“The 
Correllation and Consevation of Forces.’’ In this work he 
made American readers familiar with the essential principles 
of Spencer’s philosopy. By the latter part of 1866, Spencer’s 
books were the most popular in the United States on the class 
of subjects treated by him. In fact they were much more 
popular in this country than they were in England. The 
efforts of Youmans proved to be the salvation of Spencer’s 
work and made possible the completion of his great task. 

To state in a few words the substance of the teachings of 
such a vast system as that of Spencer is not an easy task. 
And yet, since one is limited to a few words, one may as well 
limit oneself to one word. That word is ‘‘Evolution’’ or 
“‘Progress.’’ He saw, or thought he saw, in evolution a 
universal world-process. In evolution he thought he had 
found the fundamental principle of all explanation. He be- 
lieved that the very being and action of all things real, in so 
far as they were explicable at all, could be explained by the 
principle of evolution. Consequently, the fundamental aim of 
his *‘Synthetic Philosophy”’ is to bring all classes of beings and 
actions, belonging to the organic realm, under the sway of 
this one principle. He attempts to express in one ‘‘sweeping 
general formula’’ his belief in evolution, and to erect it into 
the supreme explanatory law of the universe as a whole. To 
find and to state such a principle has been the dream of phi- 
losophy from the days of its youth, and yet but few philoso- 
phers have been daring enough to attempt to realize such a 
dream. Spencer possessed the daring, but as to his possession 
of the requisite skill and insight necessary to even a limited 
success in his enterprise there is much difference of opinion. 
Perhaps his most ardent admirer will not claim that his success 
was at all complete; while his more severe critics will hardly 
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agree that his success was ever more than temporarliy appar- 
ent or at most was never more than very partially real. 

To see the enevitable failure of his formula as a principle of 
universal explanatory application, one need only state it and 
then glance at its application in some of the more important 
realms of being and activity. Here is his definition of his all- 
explaining principle. ‘‘Evolution,’’ he says, ‘‘is an integra- 
tion of matter, and concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
genity to a definite, coherent heterogenity, and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.’’ 
Now when one attempts to reduce to the terms ot this formula 
all the phenomena of the universe, one cannot help coming 
quickly face to face with its inadequacy. It might satisfy a 
superficial curiosity when applied to the realm of inorganic 
matter. But Spencer made no attempt to apply it to this 
realm, because, as he said, his scheme was too vast even with- 
out this, while its application to organic nature was of more 
immediate importance. But as soon as one enters the realm 
of organic nature one at once finds need of something more 
than Spencer’s principle of evolution in order to make all 
plain. True, one may make e fair start even among organisms 
of the purely physical sort or on their purely physical side; 
but when one begins to try to reduce human history, as it is 
embodied in science, philosophy, religion, and social and 
political life and conduct, to ‘‘integrations of matter, and con- 
comitant dissipations of motion,’’ one cannot help but feel 
that the light within him is but being darkened. Nor was 
Mr. Spencer always unconscious of this inadequacy of his 
principle. In the preface to the last part of his ethics, he 
confesses that he had not received the help that he had hoped 
for from the principle of evolution. But further criticism is 
deferred till later. 

Mr. Speneer attempts to make explicit the fundamental 
assumption that is implicit in all science and in all philosophy, 
namely, the unity of all reality, the oneness of the whole uni- 
verse. He looks upon science as partially unified knowledge; 
upon philosophy as completely unified knowledge. It is the 
business of a synthetic philosophy, then, to find and to apply 
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that principle that will unify all knowledge. But when Spen- 
cer comes upon the scene for the purpose of uniting all knowl- 
edge into a self-consistent system, he finds a warfare of ancient 
origin still being waged between science and religion. Science 
was regarded as knowledge of the natural, religion as knowl- 
edge of the supernatural. But if science and religion are to 
be of facts or experiences in the same universe, then they 
must be reconcilable; and the business of the ‘‘First Principles’’ 
is to find the means of reconciliation. This he finds in the 
fact that both are but manifestations of an inscrutable power 
that lies back of all phenomena. Both science and religion 
are based on the utterly unknowable. He says: ‘‘And thus 
the mystery which all religions recognize, turns out to be a far 
more transcendent mystery than any of them suspect—not a 
relative but an absolute mystery.’’ Again: ‘‘If religion and 
science are to be reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must be 
this deepest, widest, and most certain of all facts—that the 
power which the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.’’ 
And again: ‘‘He [the man of science], more that any other, 
truly £xows that in its ultimate essence nothing can be known.”’ 
Science and religion thus finding reconciliation in the unknow- 
able remind one of the two contending cocks who appealed to 
the fox for aid. He gallantly took the part of each against 
the other, and they found peace, resting side by side in his 
capacious maw. So both science and religion are swallowed 
up in nescience. Here again his aim was a worthy one, but 
his success was by no meanscomplete. Of course, this recon- 
ciliation satisfied neither party to the contest and Mr. Spen- 
cer’s ‘‘First Principles,’ especially his doctrine of the unknow- 
able, has been severely criticised both by theologians and by 
philosophers. Had he been completely self-consistent, his 
philosophy would have ended, at the farthest, with the first 
part of the ‘‘First Principles.’’ But, having relegated religion 
to the realm of the unknown, he consistently drops it; while, 
without regard for consistency, he goes on to develop a so- 
called philosophy of the knowable. This search for the first 
principles of the knowable, results in his finding his all-ex- 
plaining principle of evolution. He is entitled to the credit of 
having worked out for himself and of having made consider- 
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able application of the principle of evolution before Darwin 
published his ‘‘Origin of Species.’’ But Spencer made a 
liberal use of Darwin’s facts after Darwin’s work was published. 
After Spencer comes upon this principle and works out his 
law of evolution, the rest of his philosophy is an attempt to 
apply this law to all the leading classes of phenomena in the 
organic world. 

He makes this application first to the phenomena of life, as 
such, in his ‘‘Principles of Biology.’’ ‘There is comparatively 
little of permanent scientific value in his biology. In fact it 
is already out of date. He next attempts the application of 
his principle of development to the phenomena of mental life 
in his ‘‘Principles of Psychology.’’ In this work he rendered 
a realand permanent service to the science of Psychology. 
He made prominent the truth that the mind is a growth and 
that it grows up in relation to its environment; that mind and 
body grow together, and that the two cannot be successfully 
studied apart. This teaching is so nearly universally accepted 
and acted on now that it is with some difficulty that one real- 
izes that it was something new fifty years ago, and still more 
difficult is it to understand how psychology as a science ever 
got along without it. This is his chief contribution to psy- 
chology. His application of his law of evolution to social 
phenomena resulted in some very valuable work for the so- 
called science of Sociology. The value of his sociological work 
arises mainly from the vast array of important and instructive 
anthropological facts it contains, and not from the fact that it 
is in any sense a success as forming a chapter in his ‘‘Synthetic 
Philosophy.’’ One is made conscious of this when one attempts 
to view it as illustrating his law of evolutio:. Let him who 
can conceive of social phenomena as being merely mechanical 
changes in which ‘‘matter is integrated and motion concomi- 
tantly dissipated.’’ While attempting to apply his principle 
to social phenomena, he was also attempting to make its appli- 
cation to the realm of moral conduct in his ‘‘Principles of 
Ethics.’’ One critic thinks the ethical and political writings 
of Spencer the most impressive and the most likely to endure. 
By some the ‘‘Data of Ethics’’ is regarded as the most valuable 
single part of the ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy;’’ not for the reason 
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that it makes ethics for the first time scientific, though that is 
what Spencer prized most about it, but because ‘‘with singular 
energy it gives voice to one man’s ideals concerning human 
life.’’ ‘‘Ideals as manly, as humane, as broadly inclusive, and 
as forcibly expressed are always a power that exerts an in- 
fluence in shaping the world’s destinies.’’ Therefore, the ‘‘Data 
of Ethics’’ will not yet cease to have readers. But it is prob- 
able that the book called ‘‘First Principles’ is the work 
through which his ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy’’ will continue to be 
best known to the reading world. And yet from a strict phil- 
osophical point of view it is perhaps the most vulnerable work 
he wrote. It shows him fallible in detail, though brave in at- 
tempt. It shows him seeking to see truth asa whole, and 
striving to bring back the old ideal of philosophy—‘‘a com- 
pletely unified knowledge.’’ 

But in speaking of his ‘‘First Principles’ one is reminded of 
one other line along which Spencer has exerted considerable 
influence; namely, on the religious and theological thinking of 
his time. Of course, his doctrine of the unknowable, if con- 
sistently held to, precludes the possibility of a theology; and 
in this case would have made an end of theology once for all. 
While on the other hand if religious thinkers and teachers re- 
jected his doctrine they might have been expected to go on 
their way without regard to him and his teaching. But as a 
matter of fact they have done neither. Theology has neither 
accepted his teaching nor has it escaped his influence. While 
Spencer has failed to convince theology that it knows nothing 
and that it can find out nothing about the Infinite, he has suc- 
ceeded in making theology conscious of the fact that there is 
much about the Infinite that theology does not yet know; in 
fact through Spencer’s influence, theology has about come to 
acknowledge that what it knows about God is a very small 
fraction of what there isto know. ‘Theology has, then, be- 
come more humble and teachable. It is now willing to learn, 
even at the feet of science and philosophy, though not yet will- 
ing to yield its place to either. In addition to this wholesome 
influence of his agnosticism, he has also helped to bring the 
popular mind nearer to a consciousness of the unity of the 
world, to make it more conscious of the closer kinship of the 
natural and the supernatural. 
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Whoever undertakes a work so vast as Spencer’s must ex- 
pect to fail at some point. While he has had many admirers, 
he has had many severe critics and his work much adverse 
criticism. When he laid down the principle that the original 
force of the universe is beyond the ken of man, that it is abso- 
lutely unknowable, he was denounced as an agnostic and an 
infidel; and it is told that when he was stopping at an inn in 
Scotland and it was found out who he was, a Scottish minister 
called his congregation together and held a prayer meeting for 
the purpose of counteracting his influence. For the specialist 
in science, Spencer is not sufficiently special; he is regarded 
as lacking in scientific accuracy, he is too general, too philo- 
sophical, too speculative; while for the man of technical philos- 
ophy, he is not sufficiently philosophical. So, he has been and 
is still, criticised from all points of view. 

The immense array of facts and the wide range of illustra- 
tration that he calls into service, give to his work a seeming 
weightiness and an appearance of scientific character that in 
reality it does not possess. A casual glance at his work with 
its abundance of fact and variety of illustration at first gives 
one the impression that he is a great champion of induction, 
that his philosophy is the result of the highest generalizations 
from the widest ranges of empirical data. But such is not the 
case. His intellect is of the deductive or @ priori order, and 
his method of procedure is to start from universal abstract 
principles, thence descending to particular facts. Notwith- 
standing the great abundance of his facts, they all seem to be 
collected for the purpose of bolstering up some a prior7 propo- 
sition. Such as serve this purpose are never overlooked or 
forgciten, such as do not serve it or tend to make against it 
are never known or always forgotten. With his great knowl- 
edge of certain sets of facts, still it is true he was not a ‘‘widely 
informed’’ man. He knew little of foreign languages and was 
comparatively ignorant of the history of philosophy. In fact 
he was never a great reader. One critic says: ‘‘In spite of his 
encyclopedic grasp of details he was less capable of abstract 
thought than almost any man of high intellectual powers in 
ancient or modern times.’’ We hear from one extreme that 
he is ‘‘an original and profound philosopher;’’ and from th 
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other that ‘‘his contributions to philosophy and to science are 
either unimportant or positively misleading,’’ being nothing 
but ‘‘astounding feats of philosophical jugglery’’ or ‘‘intel- 
lectual somersaults.’’ Probably the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween these extremes; nor does either extreme apply with 
equal truth to all parts of his work. A detailed criticism of 
his work is more than can be expected of a paper like this, but 
a few of the more general objections to his system as a system 
may be noted in closing. 

Spencer claims, by implication at least, if not more or less 
explicitly, that he has given to the world an original, self- 
consistent, and universal metaphysical system in his ‘‘Synthetic 
Philosophy;’’ while as a matter of fact it is neither original, nor 
self-consistent, nor universal. There is, of course, much in 
his system that is original. But the more fundamental prin- 
ciples, the ruling ideas, the more distinguishing characteristics 
of his system had been freely made use of by philosophy be- 
fore histime. The inspiring vision of the oneness of the world 
appeared to philosophy even in its youth, and there has scarcely 
been any time when it has completely lost sight of this vision. 
The thought of one infinite reality lying back of all the count- 
less variety of phenomena has been the guiding principle in all 
the more enduring systems of philosophy both ancient and 
modern. Nor did the doctrine that the ultimate being of 
things is unknowable originate with Spencer. It, too, in one 
form or another, is as old as philosophy, while it was wrought 
out and definitely formulated in Kant’s famous ‘‘Kritique of 
Pure Reason,’’ published in 1781. Spencer is often thought 
of as being the introducer of the principle of evolution into 
philosophy. It is true he had thought out and made consid- 
erable use of his theory of evolution before Darwin published 
his epoch-making book in 1859; but a hundred years before 
this, Herder had applied the principle of development both to 
history and to literature, and Hegel had made use of evolution 
as a principle of widest universality in his philosophizing nearly 
fifty years before Spencer began the application of it in his 
philosophy. It is quite probable that Spencer worked out his 
theory of evolution in relative independence of what the Ger- 
mans had taught on the subject; for he knew comparatively 
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little of the history of philosophy, and was not well read in the 
current thought of his time. 

To say that the first part of his ‘First Principles’’ issues in 
complete agnosticism is, on the face of it, to convict him of 
inconsistency. To say that by investigation he has learned of 
the Absolute that absolutely nothing can be learned of the 
Absolute is, of course, to contradict himself. But this is only 
the self-condemnation that all philosophical agnosticism forces 
itself to pronounce against itself; and yet Spencer does not 
stop here. Incontempt of his own court, he goes on to de- 
velop a philosophy of the knowable. Philosophy he defines 
as ‘‘completely unified knowledge.’’ But a system of exper- 
iences that are taken to be what they are not is not a system 
of knowledge but a system of error. Any system of exper- 
iences to be taken for what they are must be taken for appear- 
ances; but to regard any system of experiences as a system of 
appearances is to regard such system as incomplete. No phi- 
losophy that is a philosophy of appearances only can be com- 
pletely unified knowledge. To know an appearance as an 
appearance one must know something more. Ore must know 
that there is that which appears. So it is with Spencer’s Ab- 
solute Reality. At first it is absolutely unknowable, yet soon 
one finds him knowing a great deal about it. He knows that 
it exists, that it is the one absolute power back of all finite 
power, that it is the absolute cause of all phenomena; yet if 
any of these terms, existence, power, force, cause, are to have 
any meaning for the reader, he is compelled to find such mean- 
ing in his own experience with himself. In fact, Spencer has 
a wonderful facility for crossing the line that divides the ab- 
solute and unknowable realm from the realm of experience; 
and he crosses it frequently without ever giving his readers 
any warning that he has crossed from one side to the other, 
while he goes on using the same terms in application to objects 
on both sides of this line. 

And lastly, his principle of evolution fails to prove universal 
and all-sufficient. True, he finds some points of application 
in all the leading classes of phenomena; but in all the higher 
realms of human life something other than an adaptation to 
environment and a derivation of higher forms from lower forms 
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is necessary to account for all the facts. In the development 
and organization of man’s mental life, his moral character, and 
his social and political life, evolution plays a part but not all 
parts; it explains some things partially but nothing completely. 
Spencer soon discovered this, and he himself confesses that 
his pet principle failed him in the end. In the preface to the 
last part of his ‘‘Principles of Ethics’’ he says: ‘“The Doctrine 
of Evolution has not furnished guidance to the extent I had 
hoped. Most of tie conclusions, drawn empirically, are such 
as right feelings, enlightened by cultivated intelligence, have 
already sufficed to establish.’’ 

These general and fundamental defects shatter his system as 
a system, but they do not destroy the value of many of the 
fragments. While the system falls to pieces, the truth and 
value of the parts remain, In common with that of all great 
thinkers, his inflnence as gone into many places and will often 
be felt where he is little known and his name is seldom men- 
tioned. 


Recent Tendencies in Methods of Making 
Political Nominations 


By Greorce D. LuetscHer, Pu. D. 


Party machinery has become recognized as an integral 
and necessary part of the political institutions of the United 
States. Nowhere is this more clearly illustrated than in the 
recent movement to give the machinery for the nomination of 
candidates to elective offices a legal as well as an extra legal 
standing. Within the last decade many States have proposed 
legislation and others have actually enacted laws which have 
taken the control of the nomination of candidates out of the 
hands of the party committees and placed it under the super- 
vision of the State. The gradual evolution of a marked uni- 
formity in the fundamental principles underlying the party 
rules regulating the primary and convention has made such 
legislation easy, whereas the growth of corruption and irregu- 
lar practices has made it necessary. In order to curtail this 
corruption, one class of reformers urge the creation of a model 
nominating convention by State law so as to limit the oppor- 
tunities for corruption and to make abuses amenable to law, 
while a more radical class maintains that the only remedy lies 
in the abolition of the convention and the substitution of the 
selection of candidates by adirect vote of the electors at the 
primaries. Itis the aim of this article to present these two 
movements briefly, and to show some of the objections against 
the radical change involved in the unconditional abolition of 
the convention. 

Before examining the points of difference in these two move- 
ments it is desirable to consider first the tendencies that are 
common to both systems. The nomination of representative 
candidates depends upon a well conducted primary, whether 
that nomination be made by a convention or by direct vote. 
This fact has become recognized as one of the most im- 
portant elements in our political machinery, to such an extent 
that a large number of States have enacted laws which provide 
that the primary shall be conducted substantially as the gen- 
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eral election, and that the expense of such primaries shall 
be met by the State. Wherever this has been done, economy 
and other political considerations have led to the incorporation 
of the provisions that the primaries of all parties shall be 
held at the same time and place and before the same election 
officers. To simplify the machinery still more, the most re- 
cent laws provide that the registration of the voters shall be 
held on the same day as the primary election. 

The recent legislation, however, shows that there is one 
vital point in primary reform upon which there is no agree- 
ment. The question arises whether a voter shall be obliged 
to disclose his party affiliation before he is allowed to partici- 
pate in any primary, or whether he shall be permitted to par- 
ticipate in any primary, irrespective of past or future affiliation. 
The majority of the actual and proposed legislation favors the 
former, or what is known as the ‘‘closed’’ primary, upon the 
ground that the latter method, or the ‘‘open’’ primary, leads 
to the destruction of party unity. It is claimed that under the 
open primary an unscrupulous politician who desires to en- 
hance his chance of success at the general election will procure 
the nomination of weak candidates in the opposition party by 
influencing voters of his own party, and especially independent 
voters who have no primaries of their own in which they can 
participate, to affiliate themselves with the opposition and cast 
their vote for a weak candidate as directed. There is, on the 
other hand, a good deal of reason in the claim that such a pro- 
cedure would be very improbable since the opportunities for 
success would be limited to instances when the nomination is 
closely contested. Furthermore, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to influence voters to sacrifice their standing in their own 
party. For these reasons many writers and practical politicians 
maintain that the benefits of the secret ballot should be re- 
tained by allowing any qualified voter to affiliate with whatever 
party he desires. The suggestion has been made that the ad- 
vantages of both the open and closed primary are partially 
incorporated in the New York law which requires the follow- 
ing oath from each elector : 

‘*‘I am in general sympathy with the principles of the party 
which I have designated by my mark hereunder; that it is my 
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intention to support generally at the next election, State or 
National, the nominees of such party for State or National 
offices, and that I have not enrolled with, or participated in 
any primary election or convention of any other party since 
the first day of last year.’’ 

All movements aiming at the reform of our nominating ma- 
chinery start with a well regulated primary, and there isa 
growing tendency to prescribe by law the conduct of the pri- 
mary along the lines indicated above. The greatest advance 
towards the improvement of the convention through the regu- 
lation of the primary by State law has been made in the States 
of California, Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Maryland. Between 1895 and 1899, California 
enacted three laws which provided that the primaries of all 
parties for the election of delegates to conventions within a 
limited area should be held on the same day and at the same 
place, but all of these were declared unconstitutional. An 
amendment was passed to the constitution in 1899 which placed 
the control of the primaries as provided by these laws clearly 
under the powers of the legislature, and in 1901 another act 
was passed which incorporated the main features of the pre- 
vious ones. This law, however, is only mandatory upon all 
parties in cities, and in cities and counties having a population 
of over 7,500, which limits the operation of the law to twelve 
cities and one county. Inthe remaining counties and cities, 
it may be adopted by a majority vote of the electors on peti- 
tion of a number of electors equal to one-half of the total vote 
cast in the last general election. A similar law was passed in 
Illinois in 1899, which is mandatory in counties of 125,000 
inhabitants or more. In the remaining parts of the State, it 
may be adopted by a majority vote on petition of one thousand 
voters, or at least one-eighth of the party voters. 

The primary laws of these two States are very carefully 
framed, but they are limited to a very small area, and what is 
more, the provisions for extension to other parts of the State 
tend to confine their operation to the original area. There is 
one State, however, which has incorporated within its prima- 
ry law practically all of the most recent tendencies and has 
made the election of delegates by primaries thus defined man- 
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datory upon all parties and for all nominations. The New 
Jersey act of 1902 provides that ‘‘all candidates of political par- 
ties for all the elective offices in the State and in the cities, 
towns, and other municipalties in this State to be voted for at 
the general election for members of the Assembly by voters of 
more than one ward or township, shall be nominated at con- 
ventions composed of delegates chosen at primary elections.’’ 
The law further provides that ‘‘the said primaries shall here- 
after be conducted at public expense; such primaries of all 
political parties shall be held at the same time and place; the 
time shall be the first registry day, as hereafter fixed, and the 
places shall be the place of holding the said registry in the fall 
of each year, and the the said primary elections shall be con- 
ducted by the boards of registry and election—substantially as 
the general elections for members of Assembly are con- 
ducted.’’ 

Several States have enacted laws and have given the party 
committee the power of deciding whether the nominations 
should be made directly at the primaries or through the 
medium of delegates chosen at these primaries. To this class 
belong New York, Missouri, Indiana, and Maryland. In New 
York the operation of the law is limited to cities of above 5,000 
inhabitants, in Missouri to cities of 300, o00 or over, in Mary- 
land to the city of Baltimore, and in Indiana to two counties 
specifically mentioned. 

The advocates of the direct system, however, insist that the 
merits of their system cannot be tested when its adoption is 
optional and dependent upon the party committee. They 
therefore urge the enactment of laws which are mandatory 
upon both parties. They also maintain that these laws must 
provide for the nomination of all candidates to State offices so 
as to rid the entire political machinery from the influence of 
the convention. No such extensive machinery has yet been 
adopted. In Michigan the direct method is mandatory upon 
ali parties in the city of Grand Rapids. In Minnesota, the law 
of 1899, which applied only to Hennepin county, was extended 
in 1900 to the selection of all candidates save governor and 
other State officers, and the convention is still retained for the 
nomination of candidates for these offices. On March 4, 1902, 
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Mississippi passed a law which provides for the nomination of 
all candidates to offices within the State by direct vote. The 
convention, however, is retained for the selection of presi- 
dential electors and delegates to the national nominating con- 
ventions. The State convention selects the central committee 
for four years, and the county conventions choose the district 
and county committees for the same period of time. These 
committees provide for the holding of the primaries. 

Hence in all these States the direct system is subject to the 
control of the convention. Many bills, however, have been 
introduced during the last four years which propose the un- 
conditional abolition of the convention. This activity has 
reached a high stage of development in the States of Indiana, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Iowa and Wisconsin. In two suc- 
cessive elections (1900 and 1902) Governor LaFolette, of Wis- 
consin, has been chosen upon this very issue. A bill was in- 
troduced during his first administration which proposed the 
adoption of the direct method in the nomination of all candi- 
dates for offices in the State. When the bill reached the gov- 
ernor it was amended to such an extent that he verced it. 
During the present administration, the original bill was intro- 
duced with slight alterations, but the opposition proved so 
strong that it could be passed only upon the condition that it 
should be submitted toa vote of the electors in the fall of 1904. 
The struggle in the other States is not quite so intense as in 
Wisconsin, and the writer is of the opinion that, in case the 
voters of Wisconsin adopt this method this fall, the other 
States will act wisely in postponing final action until the sys- 
tem has been given fair trial. The remainder of this article 
will present some of the most salient objections to nominations 
by direct vote. 

Wherever the system has been adopted in the Northern 
States, it has been provided that a plurality vote should be 
sufficient for nomination. This opens the way for the selec- 
tion of candidates by a very small fraction of party votes. 
Should a man who receives only one-fifth, or even less of the 
party vote, be considered the official candidate of that party? 
It is clait..-d that such nominations are improbable and statis- 
tics are cited to prove that a very large proportion of the nomi- 
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nations under the direct system have been majority nomina- 
tions. Similarly statistics are cited to prove the contrary. 
These figures, however, are of such a character that they 
neither prove nor disprove. The method has not been in vogue 
at any one place for a sufficiently long time to furnish figures 
which can form the basis fora law of probability. It may 
even be granted that in a majority of cases candidates would 
be nominated by a majority vote, but the way is left open for 
a boss to manipulate the votes in such a way so as to divide 
them among many candidates and thus produce a minority 
nomination at the very time when such a nomination would be 
most harmful. It is reasonable to raise the question whether 
this will not be a source of endless corruption just as soon as 
the direct system becomes general and when the politicians 
must abandon their present methods and adapt themselves to 
new conditions. 

Another defence of minority nomination is that it is accepted 
in our general elections, and that we should not raise a higher 
standard within the party than between party and party. It is 
a fact that since the day of Grant no President, save McKin- 
ley, has received a majority of the popular vote. But it is not 
fair to stop with this statement. At the general election, 
the official candidates are very few. Usually there are only 
two strong parties, so that whenever the vote has been a 
minority vote it has come very near being a majority. It was not 
until party crystallization and party machinery had limited the 
number of candidates making a minority election improbable 
that the New England States abandoned the majority rule and 
second elections. In fact, the second elections, whenever the 
first one has failed to produce a majority vote for any candi- 
date, are required in Germany and France where the absence 
of the party system and machinery fails to limit the number of 
candidates at the election. 

A far better justification of the plurality nomination is the 
fact that in many States the party rules provide (and in others 
it is even enacted by law) that in the election of delegates to 
conventions a plurality vote shall be sufficient. But the reason 
for this rule again is that the primary district is so small that 
very little work prior to the nomination will limit the number 
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of candidates so that, although minority nominations may be 
quite numerous, they invariably come very close to a majority. 
Owing to the simplicity of the situation in small districts, the 
State of New Jersey, while providing for the convention sys- 
tem of nomination, enacted at the same time that wherever 
the township or ward is a unit of representation, the nomina- 
tion shall be by direct vote and by plurality vote. This leads 
to the very important conclusion that in small units, including 
a moderate sized city, where the absenceof the convention 
does not materially effect party unity, and where through mass 
meetings and ward organizations party issues can be clearly 
defined before the primary, very little danger need be feared from 
minority nominations. But in larger districts, where party 
organization is difficult, the absence of the convention asa 
crystallizing force will permit that indefiniteness of issues and 
leadership which will furnish a fertile field for the manipula- 
tion of votes by an unscrupulous politician. 

In the Southern States where the direct method has been 
extended to the nomination for the governorship a majority 
vote is almost invariably required and to this end a second 
primary, limited to the two candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes, is held should no one receive a majority vote 
in the first primary. But what is the justification of limiting 
the choice in the second primary to the two highest? If the 
four highest were included it would not be improbable that the 
fourth one would be the choice of the electors. The justifica- 
tion evidently is that the method limits the number of elections 
to two and thus savesexpense andtime Furthermore, there 
is some indication that the South is anxious to escape the ex- 
pense and trouble of a second primary. The Mississippi law 
of 1902 provides that in county and local nominaticns, the 
candidates may agree to abide by the plurality results of the 
first primary. In district and State nominations, in particular, 
a strenuous effort is made to escape the expense of putting into 
operation a second election over a large area. The law pro- 
vides that ‘‘any candidate who receives a majority of the popu- 
lar votes cast for the office for which he is a candidate in the 
first primary shail be the nominee of the party for such office. 
In case of a State or of a district office, if no candidate receive 
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a majority of such popular vote in the first primary, then if 
the candidate who received the highest popular vote for such 
office received a majority of the electoral vote, by giving to 
each county the same electoral vote that it has representation 
on the district executive committee and by giving the electo- 
ral vote of the county to the candidate having the highest 
popular vote in the county he shall be declared the nominee. 

While the advocates of the direct system of nomination in 
the Southern States are attempting to lessen the burden of a 
second primary, the defenders of the same system in the North 
are devising schemes to overcome the evils of minority nomi- 
nation and still retain the simplicity involved in a single pri- 
mary. A most unique plan has just been proposed to the Re- 
publican voters of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, by the execu- 
tive committee of the party. Since a radical change of present 
party methods of nominations is advocated, the change is sub- 
mitted to a vote of the party electors. The provision reads as 
follows : 

‘*The Republican voters of the several election districts shall 
have the opportunity to express by direct vote their preference 
for candidates for the various county offices to be filled, and to 
this end shall meet in their respective election districts at such 
time and place, and shall hold their elections under such regu- 
lations as shall be prescribed by the county committee. The 
voting shall be by ballot and the names of all the candidates 
to be voted for shall appear on the one ballot. At the said 
primary election there shall be chosen in each district three 
persons as delegates, who shall represent their districts at the 
county convention to be held as hereinafter provided for, and 
who shall have the powers hereinafter set forth. At the close 
of the election the election officers shall count the votes cast for 
the several candidates, and shall publicly announce the result 
as soon as ascertained. They shall further at once mail one 
return to the chairman of the county committee, and deliver 
another copy of the return tothe delegates chosen. 

‘*At 11 o’clock on the second day after the priimary election, 
the delegates chosen shall assemble at Doylestown, bringing 
with them the returns of their several districts, and shall or- 
ganize themselves into a county convention. The convention 
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shall have the power to reject any fraudulent votes from the 
returns. The votes shall then be computed, and if any one 
candidate for a particular office shall be found to have a ma- 
jority of the whole vote cast for that office, he shall be be de- 
clared nominated. If no one shall have received such a ma- 
jority, there shall be a second call of the roll of the districts 
aud all of those candidates who may have received less than 
ten per cent. each of the total vote cast for the particular office, 
shall be dropped. The votes that have been given for such 
candidates so dropped shall thereupon be cast by the delegates 
from each of said districts for such remaining candidates as 
they, or a majority of them, may determine. If but two dele- 
gates be present and they should not agree, then each of the 
two may cast one-half of the said vote for such candidate as 
he may deem best. The voting shall then continue on suc- 
cessive calls of the roll as may be necessary, until one candi- 
date receives a majority of the votescast, the candidate receiv- 
ing the lowest vote on the previous call being dropped in each 
instance, and the vote previously received by him being cast 
as above provided. Inall cases, the vote received by any candi- 
date shall continue to be cast for him until he shall be dropped 
or a nomination effected. The candidate receiving the ma- 
jority of the votes cast shall be declared the nominee of the 
Republican party for the office mentioned.’’ 

This is really the only method which attempts to answer the 
objections to minority nominations and to second primaries. 
The defenders of the convention have argued with a great deal 
of force that of all the nominating systems the convention 
alone furnishes the opportunity of casting a large number of 
ballots which will finally result in a majority choice. The 
above system proposes a compromise by accepting the direct 
nomination as final whenever it results in a majority choice 
and by giving the delegates, in case of a minority nomination, 
the opportunity to recast the votes of the lowest candidates of 
their district. In retaining the convention for these limited 
nominating purposes, it also furnishes a machinery which can 
be endowed with other functions which pertain to party suc- 
cess. One of the most important of these is the formulation 
of a party platform. We shall next examine how, in the ab- 
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sence of the convention, the advocates of the direct system 
propose to frame a platform. 

Mississippi is the only State which has extended the direct 
system to the nomination of all State officers. State conven- 
tions, however, are held every four years for the selection of 
presidential electors and delegates to the national nominating 
conventions, and these may at the same time formulate the 
party platform. In Minnesota, the direct system has not been 
extended to the nomination for the governorship, and the con- 
vention is still the organ for the formulation of the party plat- 
form in the largest political unit, where the statement of party 
principles is most necessary. 

These are the only States where the direct system includes 
the nomination of candidates representing large political units, 
and hence we must search proposed legislation for methods of 
formulating party principles. Several plans have been offered. 
The Colby bill, which was defeated in the Michigan legislature 
in 1899, provided that the platform should be formulated by a 
convention of delegates, chosen sixty days before the primary, 
or by the candidates in case the party committee failed to pro- 
vide for the election of delegates. The Stevens bill, which was 
proposed to the Wisconsin legislature in 1900, stated that 
the platform of each party should be formulated in such man- 
ner as the State central committee of each party should deter- 
mine, while the congressional committee of each district was 
empowered to meet with the nominees at the call of the chair- 
man, after the nomination had been declared, and formulate a 
platform for such congressional nominee and district. But the 
thorough-going defenders of the direct system oppose both of 
these methods. It is maintained that the objections raised to 
the convention as a nominating machinery apply equally to it 
as a machinery for the formulation of a party platform. ‘Two 
avenues of escape are suggested. One of these is incorporated 
in the Wisconsin bill, which was formulated in the last legisla- 
ture and which will be voted upon by the electors this fall. 
The provision reads as follows : 

‘“The candidates for the various State offices, and for senate 
and assembly nominated by each political party at such pri- 
mary, shall meet at the capitol at twelve o’clock noon on the 
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fourth Tuesday in September after the date on which any pri- 
mary is held preliminary to any general election. They shall 
forthwith formulate the State platform of their party. They 
shall thereupon proceed to select a State central committee of 
at least two members from each congressional district and a 
chairman of such committee, and perform such other business 
as may properly be brought before such meeting. The plat- 
forin of the party shall be made at such time that it shall be 
made public, not later than six o’clock in the afternoon of the 
following day.’’ 

But this method has to meet the objection that a platform 
formulated by the candidates presents the anomaly of a plat- 
form being framed after the nomination instead of the nomi- 
nation being made upon a platform accepted by the candidate. 
It is answered that this anomaly is no worse than the method 
often adopted by conventions where a few politicians frame 
the platform which is hurrahed through the convention with- 
out debate or deliberation. A further defense of this method 
is that a platform framed by the candidates will make them 
personally responsible. But are we ready to substitute per- 
sonal responsibility for party responsibility, and are we willing 
to welcome the disintegrating tendencies which will follow 
such individualism in politics? Another method has, there- 
fore, been suggested which, it is claimed, will solve these 
problems. According to this method party propositions are 
to be submitted to the electors at the primaries. These proposi- 
tions are to be printed upon the primary ticket in case a cer- 
tain number of electors petition for such propositions as pro- 
vided by the Oregon law of 1901 where this system was pro- 
posed for one county. It is held that anyone who questions 
the intelligence of the voters to exercise this function ques- 
tions democracy itself. 

The general tendency in the party organization proposed by 
the defenders of the direct system is therefore decentralization, 
not only in nomination but in the exercise of all party func- 
tions; for it is held that the dangers which beset a limited 
number in the exercise of one function also beset it in the 
exercise of another. And such is undoubtedly the case. The 
question now arises whether they are willing to abide by the 
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results of their reasoning. The direct system puts a premium 
upon individual initiation, and calls forth the reserve power of 
each voter. But will the mere presence of the voter at the 
primary where he may vote upon party propositions and party 
candidates result in any definite party policy? The effect of 
this system upon party unity must be traced in some detail, 
for, if it tends to weaken both parties, or any one party, it will 
defeat the very purpose of the reform movement which is 
based upon the recognition of the party system. A majority 
party never feels the force of the lack of a high degree of 
organization until its dominance is threatened. It does not 
need a machinery to formulate a platform; for the acts of the 
party constitute that platform. It may not need extensive 
activity in the nomination of candidates, for its present office 
holders may stand for renomination and may be satisfactory 
to the electors. It does not need to consider methods to turn 
itself into a majority; for the party is a majority, save in some 
limited number of localities where a simple machinery will 
suffice. 

But none of this reasoning applies to a minority. Its very 
raison d'etre is the opportunity of turning itself intoa majority, 
and this can only be done by an efficient organization. The 
party must formulate its principles ; for it has no legislative 
acts or administrative policy to which it can appeal. The 
party must select candidates that will subscribe to these princi- 
ples and unite the most votes. Its leaders must consider the 
strength of the party asit applies to a whole State and center 
their activity in those localities where their opportunity for 
success is greatest. To effect all these ends there must be 
some organization other than the mere presence of the voter 
at the primary. 

These are some theoretical considerations which seem to be 
supported by actual conditions. In Pennsylvania, where the 
direct system has been used in a number of counties, there is 
no county in which it has been adopted by both parties. In 
Lancaster county the republicans nominate by direct vote and 
Lancaster is one of the strongest republican counties in the 
state. The direct system has been adopted by the democratic 
party in Lehigh and this county is overwhelmingly democratic. 
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Similar conditions prevail in other States. In Iowa, thirty-six 
out of ninety-nine counties have introduced primary nomina- 
tion in some form, and out of these thirty-six there is only one 
county where the minority party has adopted the system. 
Furthermore, the average majority of the dominant party in 
these thirty-six counties is more than 1,000 votes, whereas in 
the remaining sixty-three counties, where the system has not 
been introduced, the average majority is less than 400 votes.* 
This goes to show that the direct system in Iowa is limited to 
the majority party and to counties where the dominant party 
is in overwhelming majority. 

Wherever the direct system has been made compulsory for 
both parties, actual results seem to support this speculation 
regarding the demoralization of the minority. In Minnesota, 
where in the fall of 1902 the direct system was imposed upon 
all parties in all the nominations save State nominations, the 
minority parties cast an insignificant number of votes at the 
primaries in comparison with the strength showr in the 
previous election. ‘The vote of the republican party was 78.8 
per cent. but that of the democratic party was only 26.3 per 
cent. The argument becomes still more convincing when we 
examine the votes of the smaller minority parties; these cast 
on an average only 4.2 percent. of the vote which they had 
polled at the previous election. t 

More data are needed to warrant dogmatic statements. The 
above illustrations, however, all point in the same direction, and 
what is more they agree with our @ priori reasoning. The 
effect upon minority parties of the unconditional abolition of 
the convention system by one sweeping act of legislation be- 
comes a serious consideration. In fact, the advocates of the 
direct system admit that, under favorable conditions, the con- 
vention is the ideal party machinery. They insist, however, 
that these conditions never exist and that the convention must 
be abolished. But what assurance have we that the same 
dangers that lurk at the doors of conventions will not in a new 
form appear in other places? 


*lowa Journal of History and Politics, I. 187-190. 
+The Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, X X., 619. 











Yin-Teh-Sen 
By Bernarp C. STEINER, Pu. D., 
Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University 

The syllables at the head of this page were the nearest ap- 
proach the Chinese could make to the reproduction in their 
tongue of the name of my earliest friend, when he went to 
extend the kingdom of God in the Celestial Empire. We 
had known each other from the beginning. The rectory in 
which he lived was across the street from the home of my early 
years, and our families had been intimate friends from the time 
that the Episcopal church in the town had called to its 
ministry that most saintly man, whose presence has been a 
benediction to the place for nearly forty years. My friend was 
a few months older than I and my memory goes back to those 
days when we made mud pies together in the back yard or dug 
caverns in a clay bank on a vacant lot a little way up the street. 
He was ever a frank, bold, manly fellow, teasing and mis- 
chievous at times, but always clean and true. As the years 
passed, we went to school together and sat in the same room 
of the old academy under the direction of that tall gaunt man, 
who was a most thorough disciplinarian and a most accurate 
teacher. We sat at the same desk and behind its raised lids 
exchanged our thoughts and books. Then he went to a board- 
ing school and later we entered different colleges. 

After I removed from the town of Frederick we saw each 
other but little for many years. At school, college, university, 
and professional school I had many classmates, but never one 
his equal in quickness of intellect and in linguistic skill. He 
was a man of overflowing vitality who made one feel on first 
sight that he had great reserve force and would be exceedingly 
useful to his fellow men. He graduated at the University of 
Virginia and at the Episcopal theological school at Alexandria, 
Va., and then went to China asa missionary. Nearly twelve 
years ago, he landed in Asia and grappled with that great 
problem, the Christianization of the Chinese. His lingustic 
skill showed itself in his easy acquirement of the language. 
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From year to year as I visited the rectory, on my flying 
trips to my old home, I saw Chinese clothes and vases that the 
missionary had sent home, heard of his cheerful courage in 
the face of the great and appalling mass of heathenism with 
which he was confronted, and was shown books with the 
strange syllabic characters which he had composed or transla- 
ted for the people to whom he was sent. He was married and 
had two children when I saw him on his return to America in 
1900. We had one or two talks together and his dauntless 
courage, his fine equipoise, his high purpose were very mani- 
fest. Vet he had not lost any of his zest for all the sports nor 
his taste for literature, and I recall that we discussed Kipling 
together. 

When the Boxer movement was over, he was the first mis- 
sionary to return to China and it was no surprise to his 
friends that his church chose him to be bishop in the next 
year. It was decided to divide the work in south and central 
China and to place the seat of the new bishop at Hankow, that 
great city on the Yang-tse-Kiang, which some men think has 
the finest prospect of growth of any city in the world. In that 
city my friend had worked for nearly a decade. So they con- 
secrated him bishop and he was the Right Rev. James Addison 
Ingle when he was thirty-five. This was the story until I 
picked up the newspaper one day last December and found 
that he had died of a fever at Hankow, after a short illness. 

Further details came after a few weeks and we learned that 
he had not been in good health for a year but seemed restored 
by a summer spent in Kuling, a health resort in the mountains, 
which he was one of the first to visit, where his unselfish kind- 
ness is reported by Americans who were taken ill there. In 
the autumn, he made a tour to supervise a country station, 
which required several days of hard travel. When he returned 
to Hankow he had a high fever, but, as a conference of the 
clergy had just begun, he did not cail in a physician, through 
fear that he would not be permitted to attend the meeting. 
He was not able to preside at the conference after all, but the 
physicians did not at first anticipate a critical illness. Rather 
they urged him to hasten to leave China for a time and return 
to the United States. ‘The fever would not break, however, and 
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on December 7, 1903, his earthiy career ended. As his fellows 
cabled home: ‘‘Ingle, fervently praying forall, died with fever 
peacefully Monday.’’ On Wednesday, he was buried, the 
services being held both in Chinese and in English, and the 
streets, on the way to the cemetery, being lined with a dense 
crowd of Chinese. In memory of him, it is planned to erect a 
dormitory to be known as Ingle Hall for the boys’ school at 
Wu Chang. 

The missionary papers of his church since his death have 
been filled with anecdotes of his energy, his zeal, his faithful- 
ness, his broad charity, and his love. They have told of the 
young European in Hankow who said, comparing another 
missionary with him; ‘‘When Mr. goes by, the men 
swear so that he may hear them, but when Ingle goes by, they 
stop swearing.’’ There was that honesty, cheerfulness, and 
frankness about him which won the respect of men. His eye 
had a. bold and open look that gained a man’s confidence, and 
ensured his trust. Of Ingle’s pertinacity, itis told that, when 
he offered himself for the work, the missionary treasury was 
low and the board of managers were fearful to accept further 
financial obligations, so that he secured pledges sufficient for 
his support for the first year. Sotoo, when in China, he said 
he was there ‘‘to spread the kingdom of Christ, with appro- 
priations if we can get them, if not, without.’’ At Kuling he 
met missionaries of other denominations and though he loved 
his own faith he had no narrowness but wrote last summer: 
‘‘T have many friends among the people here, chiefly mission- 
aries, and can feel friendships, both personal and towards the 
mission, growing stronger. The feeling of dissatisfaction 
with our divided Christendom grows stronger, too, from year 
to year, both in my own heart and all around me. I hear of 
many more hopes for unity than ever before. The way is by no 
means clear but we are growing closer one to another. And I 
wonder if God may not have sent me here for a longer stay 
than usual in order to help on, if only a mite, the great move- 
ment in which I believe so fully. So I am not impatient.’’ 

One of his fellow missionaries, after dwelling on the fact that 
Ingle’s labors were to establish a ‘‘self-propagating, a self- 
disciplining, and a self-maintaining church’’ in China, summed 
up his great characteristics as ‘‘sagacity and gentleness.”’ 
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It seems impossible that one so gifted for the work should 
be so soon snatched from it, that one so strong should have been 
laid low so soon with disease, that one so useful should be 
taken when so many who are more useless are left. We have 
not gotten further than Abraham and can only say with him, 
‘‘Shall not the Judge of the whole earth do right?’’ Yet the 
work of such a man is never lost. There are Chinese whom 
he has turned from dead idols to serve the living God, there 
are men, both Americans and Chinese, to whom he has shown 
the beauty and grandeur of a Christian life, there is a record 
that this man labored in the fields white for the harvest that 
men who knew God not might learn that He is love. 











North Carolina’s Part in the Revolution, III 


By SaALLieE JoyNER Davis, 
Professor of History and English in Greensboro Female College 

The Generel Assembly met in April, 1780, and when it 
realized the condition of affairs in Charleston, it hurried 
Brigadier-General William Caswell with a force of 700 militia 
to the rescue, but fortunately for the troops, the city fell 
before they reached it. The Assembly also appointed Richard 
Caswell, whose term as governor had expired, major-general 
of the large force to be sent to the immediate relief of Lincoln. 
As usual the militia was slow turning out. In many places 
they were ready to mutiny, in others the officers who were 
drafted to march the men were careless and negligent. In 
Bertie, those who volunteered, eighteen in number, and the 112 
drafted men refused to march until they had received their 
bounty money. The militia around Edenton took to the woods 
and refused to assemble. 

At the urgeut request of Lincoln, Washington detached the 
Maryland and Delaware troops under the command of DeKalb 
from his own army and sent them South. They did not reach 
North Carolina until June, and when they learned of the fall 
of Charleston, they went into campon Deep River. In July, 
with 1,500 or more militia from the eastern section, Major- 
General Caswell joined DeKalb. On the ist of August he was 
in camp with the western militia (334) under General Ruther- 
ford at Cheraws. As soon as General Gates, who succeeded 
Lincoln, took command of DeKalb’s forces, he made a junction 
with the militia at Cheraws and directed a march towards 
Camden where the British had established their headquarters. 
There, one the 16th of August occurred a battle. The militia, 
with the exception of General Isaac Gregory’s division, be- 
haved badly. Caswell strove in vain to rally his forces, 
DeKalb was killed, Rutherford was captured and Gates fled, 
leaving orders for the troops to rendezvous at Hillsboro. 
General Smallwood, an officer from Maryland, conducted the 
retreat and with a remnant of the army reached Charlotte 
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several days later. The greater part of the fugitives as soon 
as they crossed the line left the army and returned to their 
homes. 

The demoralization of the militia following so closely the 
surrender of the continentals in May left North Carolina 
almost prostrate, and had Cornwallas followed up his victory 
by pushing immediately into the State he could easily have 
added it to his subjugated territory. Never since the begir- 
ning of the war had the State been sothoroughly disorganized. 
Its resources were impaired by the events of the war, its 
treasury and military supplies were exhausted, its territory 
was harassed by the tories. Indeed, these had been increas- 
ing since 1779 when 250 foot-soldiers and fifty horsemen were 
ordered out to apprehend the ring leaders of Cumberland. A 
little later in the same year, a force of 2,000 militia and 750 
horsemen were sent to put down a rebellion in Tryon. Cum- 
berland, Anson, Surry, Chatham, Guilford, Hyde, Bladen, 
Beaufort, and Martin were greatly disaffected. In some of them, 
the militia would not suffer a draft to be made in the field, and 
out of the number drafted in Hyde only five appeared in order 
to march. By the spring and summer of ’80, the tory influence 
was not only general, but almost unbounded. In June, 1780, 
a large force of tories was embodied near the present site of 
Lincolnton, and it was only after desperate fighting that 
Rutherford was able to defeat them. 

Cornwallis, relying upon the reports of the undoubted 
fidelity of a considerable number, ‘‘sent emissaries to the lead- 
ing people recommending that they should attend to their 
harvest, prepare provisions, and remain quiet until the king’s 
troops were ready to enter the province.’’ In July 1780, 
General Caswell wrote that the majority of the inhabitants of 
Anson county had taken the oath of allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain. ‘‘The country from below the Yadkin to 
within twenty miles of Hillsboro is chiefly disaffected, and has 
been so from the -beginning.’’ 

This was the condition of the State when the General As- 
sembly met in Hillsboro in August, 1780. The continental 
officers were ordered to take charge of the three militia brig- 
ades of the Halifax district. Colonel William L. Davidson 
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was appointed brigadier-general of the Salisbury district in 
place of General Rutherford who was captured at Camden; 
General Smallwood was made major-general and commander- 
in-chief of the militia replacing General Caswell; a draft of 
4,000 militia to serve three months was called for; a special 
provision tax for the support of the war was levied; a bill was 
passed for borrowing money for the immediate relief of the 
troops, as Governor Nash had informed the assembly that 
there was not three days’ bread to be had for those encamped 
at Hillsboro. Upon the recommendation of the governor a 
board of war was established whose duty it was to share with 
the goveruor the responsibility of the military affairs. All 
the scattered troops and the regulars who were not at Camden 
were ordered to collect at Charlotte. The new drafts of militia 
were to assemble at Hillsboro and Salisbury. Governor Nash 
was authorized to send Major William R. Davie with his 
small though famous crops of light-horse to watch Cornwallis 
at Camden. Davie ‘ncreased his force to 400 and rendered 
invaluable assistance by keeping out smail parties to cover the 
country and to secure the regular intelligence of the enemy’s 
movement. At the time it was the only mounted force in the 
South. Unfortunately, just when its efficiency was manifest, 
Davie had to disband it, because the term of enlistment had 
expired and there was no money to provide for further serviee. 

General Sumner was ordered to take command of a brigade 
of militia formed at Ramsey’s Mills in Chatham, under Briga- 
dier-General Caswell and to march it to Salisbury. The 
brigade consisted of three militia regiments under Colonels 
Jarvis, Exum, and Seawall, fourteen continentals under 
Captain Yarboro and fifty-three volunteers under Major Gor- 
ham. By areturn on the 8th of September, the number of 
privates fit for duty was 816. Sumner found the camp in 
the most deplorable condition. He wrote Nash that the men 
were almost without food, and that one-third of them were 
employed beating out wheat from the neighboring fields for 
the subsistence of the army. From Salisbury he marched to 
Charlotte and made junction with Davidson who commanded 
the militia from Rowan and Mecklenburg. When Cornwallis 
approached Charlotte after the 8th of September, Sumner fell 
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back to a camp near Salisbury. There he was re-inforced at 
different times by Generals Butler and Jones, Colonel William 
Washington, and by General Smallwood, who as Major-General 
of the militia took command of camp. The appointment of 
General Smallwood did not please the officers, either militia or 
continental. Richard Caswell took it as a personal insult. 
General Sumner offered his resignation, and in reply the 
board of war wrote; ‘‘Should you leave the service at this 
critical time, the board will regret it. We wish that the brave 
and virtuous soldier will dispense with immediate inconvenience 
and will not for the little punctilios of honor suffer his country 
to be given up into the hands of the merciless enemy.’’ On 
the 20th of October, however, declining any further command, 
he left the army and retired to his home. 

Cornwallis halted at Charlotte to await information from Fer- 
guson whom he had sent westward to collect recruits and food 
supplies and to communicate with the tories.. The firmness 
of the Mecklenburg and Rowan militia in the presence of a 
vastly superior force of the enemy shows that they had come 
to realize that a crisis was at hand. Although the General 
Assembly had called for only one-half of the militia from each 
county, those counties, Rowan and Mecklenburg, sent their 
entire force to serve on constant duty during the whole time of 
enlistment. Ferguson was killed and his entire army des- 
troyed at King’s Mountain, October 7th, 1780. The glory of 
“this delightful back country dance’’ belongs solely to goo 
untrained backwoodsmen who were called out for a peculiar 
emergency and when the dance was over they returned to their 
homes and duties as if nothing had happened. Nearly all the 
prisoners taken were dismissed, paroled, or enlisted in the 
militia for three months. ‘‘By this folly,’’ wrote Greene to 
Washington in December, ‘‘we have lost upwards of 600 men.’’ 
When the news of the defeat reached Cornwallis, he withdrew 
into South Carolina, followed by General Smallwood who, the 
roth of November, halted at New Providence fifteen miles 
below Charlotte to await the re-inforcements of the Maryland 
and Delaware troops under General Gates. 

General Greene, who superceded Gates on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, found the camp at New Providence in a most wretched 
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condition.* He wrote to Washington: ‘“The troops are starv- 
ing with cold and hunger, without tents and camp equipages. 
Those of the Virginia line are literally naked and a great part 
unfit for duty. I have written Governor Jefferson to send no 
more unless they can be properly clothed. I find that great 
bodies of militia have laid waste the country for miles around 
in such a manner, I am afraid it will be impossible to subsist 
the few troops we have. I have desired the board of war not 
tocall any more militia until we can be better satisfied about 
the means of subsistence.’’ Not more than 800 of the 1,100 
regulars could be mustered with arms and clothing fit for duty. 
To relieve a great part of the nakedness, General Greene 
secured all the osnaburg and sheeting in camp and sent them 
to Colonel Marberry with instructions to engage the women of 
the country to make them into shirts and overalls. ‘‘If you 
can do nothing better, pay them in salt.’’ The provisions of 
that section were so nearly exhausted that Colonel Polk wrote 
that for miles around Charlotte there was not a week’s supply 
for the army. Feeling that he was not equal to the emergency, 
he resigned and General Greene insisted that Colonel Davie 
should succeed him. With much reluctance the board of war 
appointed Davie commissary-general of the State. In the 
January (1781) session at Halifax he appeared before the 
assembly and impressed that body with the necessity of pro- 
viding for the support of the army. Arrangements were made 
to collect magazines at every court house in the State and 
officers were appointed to register and report the provisions on 
hand and the means of transportation in every county. It 
might be noted here that the work of the assembly was ac- 
complished by a few of its members. The majority of them 
were indifferent to the critical condition of affairs. ‘‘Oh my 
good friend,’’ wrote one to Summer, ‘‘what is to be the fate of 
your poor State when those who have taken on themselves the 
government pay so little attention to its welfare.’’ 


*A return of the Southern army under the command of General Gates at New 
Providence, November 25, 1780, continental brigade, total rank and file, 
1,053; General Morgan’s brigade, total rank and file, 404; General Davidson's 
brigade, total rank and file, 1,147 (N. C. militia). Grand total, 2,604. 

The term of service of the militia in general expired by the fifth of December. 
Of the continental brigade not more than 200 were North Carolina regulars. 
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General Greene next turned his attention to the re-organiza- 
tion of the North Carolina continental line which had been 
re-constructed by congress. The State was required to fur- 
nish three battalions of infantry and one battalion of cavalry. 
In November Greene had written to Sumner: ‘‘I am on my 
way to take command of the Southern army and wish to see 
you as soon as possible in order to call the officers of the North 
Carolina line together and fix with them those that will con- 
tinue in service and those that are toretire.’’ Later, he wrote, 
‘‘You will take the most effectual means to collect all deserters 
and prisoners who have made their escape from the enemy and 
who have enlisted for the war. Many hundreds of the latter class 
I am told wander up and down the country. Advertisements 
must be set up in every county ordering the soldiers to ren- 
dezvous at particular places, and in your advertisements you 
will promise a pardon to all deserters that shall join tue army. 
The place of general rendezvous will be Hillsboro.’’ He also 
instructed Sumner to arrange the line of command for the 
battalions and the reduction of the officers on half pay. A 
board of officers convened at Halifax on the 23rd of January, 
but owing to the number of senior officers in captivity only 
temporary arrangements were made. Sumner was the senior 
officer in the State and upon him devolved the task of super- 
vising the new battalions. In this work he received the co- 
operation of the assembly. The journals of the session held 
in January, 1781, are lost, but from other sourcesit is evident 
that strenuous efforts were made to complete the new regi- 
ments. It seems that all deserters, all who harbored deserters, 
and all who failed to appear at the time of drafting were to be 
ipse facto privates in the continental army for twelve months. 
Mutiny among the militia was made punishable by instant 
death. 

In the meantime, Greene moved up into North Carolina. He 
directed Sumner to send a part of the continental officers to 
Halifax to assist in arranging and commanding the militia 
encamped there under Major-General Caswell who had suc- 
ceeded General Smallwood. At the same time he expressed a 
desire that Sumner should command the first brigade formed 
and join him at once. General Jones, of the Halifax district, 
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was the only one of the militia officers who saw the necessity 
of placing the untrained militia under the command of experi- 
enced as well as efficient officers. He would have been most 
happy to have given his brigade to Sumner, but unfortunately 
he fell ill and his command devolved upon General Eaton who 
insisted upon keeping it. Sumner was sorely disappointed. 
With a little encouragement Governor Nash would have offered 
him Caswell’s command on the grounds of the continued ill 
health of the latter. Sumner knew that there was no very 
good understanding between Nash and Caswell and refused to 
consider such a proposition. At the same time he ‘‘assured 
his excellency that he would hold himself in readiness to 
receive orders should a vacancy offer itself.’’ 

At this juncture Governor Nash realized that a battle would 
be fought sooner or later and he ordered Major-General Cas- 
well to post his detachment at such places as he deemed best 
. for the public security. ‘‘You will call on the other members 
of the council extraordinary to meet at Halifax and take steps 
for the further operations of the militia against the enemy. 
General Lillington having command of the militia at Wilming- 
ton and there being no occasion for the presence of any other 
general officer there, Brigadier-General Caswell will serve in 
the army to the westward and take his orders from you. You 
will also endeavor to have General Butler supplied with am- 
munition as speedily as possible.’’ Accordingly, Brigadier- 
General Caswell and General Butler were ordered up from 
Wilmington where they had been since January, assisting 
General] Lillington in his operations against the British under 
Major Craig. Caswell went west and Butler and Eaton with 
their brigades consisting of 1,000 men hastened to join Green 
in the neighborhood of Guilford Court House. 

On the 15th of March a battle occurred in which “‘baith did 
fight and baith did beat and baith did run awa.’’ Greene had 
expected a large reinforcement of North Carolina troops, but 
besides the two brigades of militia there were only four or five 
small bodies of which two were commanded by continental 
officers, Colonei Read and Major Armstrong. The militia 
from Rowan, Mecklenburg, and Salisbury had expected to join 
in the battle and for that purpose had moved up towards Guil- 
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ford Court House the first of March. They had rendered ex- 
cellent service at Cowpens, and when their leader, Colonel Wil- 
liam L. Davidson, was killed at Cowan’s Ford in February, 
General Pickens, a refugee from South Carolina, was ap- 
pointed to command their brigade. Soon after they reached 
Guilford Court House their term of service expired and they 
were disbanded just ten days before the battle took place. 
Cornwallis retreated to Wilmington, and leaving Craig there 
to continue the work of organizing the tories, he joined Gen- 
eral Phillips at Petersburg. 

After the battle Greene wrote, ‘‘I am determined to carry 
the war into South Carolina. The enemy will be obliged to 
follow or give up their posts in that State. If the former takes 
place, it will draw the war out of this State and give it an op- 
portunity to raise its men. If the enemy leave their posts to 
fall, they will lose more than they gain here. If we continue 
in this state, they will hold their possessions in both.’’ Ac- 
cordingly General Butler was left behind to collect the militia 
that fled from battle on the 15th. General Eaton with the 
rest of the militia remained with Greene until theiz term of 
service expired about the first of April. Butler wrote Sumner 
from Ramsey’s Mill that he had collected 240 of those that 
fled and they should be sent on in a few days. General 
Greene instructed Major Pinke and General Eaton to collect 
all such at Halifax and report to him in South Carolina as soon 
as they were organized. On the 15th of April Eaton wrote 
Sumner that he had raised 170 and would set out to join Greene 
two days later. ‘‘I‘he men desert fast and complain heavily of 
injustice done them. Indeed Colonel Linten, it appears, has 
the power of condemning whom he pleases. I am afraid it 
will be out of my power to join General Greene before he 
reaches Camden.’’ 

During all these months, critical as they were, Sumner was 
without acommand. In March he ordered all the militia offi- 
cers to have their quotas for the new battalions in readiness by 
the 25th of April. He directed the continental officers, many 
of whom were in the militia camps, to rendezvous their levies 
at the appointed places. The difficulties were great and the 
same old cry of the lack of arms and clothing and the constant 
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calls for the militia to keep in check the tories as well as the 
British made the work well nigh impossible. Governor Nash 
wrote to President Huntington: ‘‘All those that mizht be ex- 
pected to enlist in the service are employed as substitutes. So 
long as the necessity of employing so large a number of the 
militia continues, it will be impossible to fill our ranks.’’ 

In June without waiting to form a complete brigade, Sumner 
sent forward to Greene’s aid the first organized detachment 
under Colonel Armstrong. On the rst of July Armstrong 
wrote: ‘“The general seems very uneasy about the delay of the 
drafts of the Salisbury district and the desertions that fre- 
quently happen by reason they forced a number of tories into 
service and as soon as they received the bounty they deserted. 
I have received nigh 300 men, but will not have above 200 in 
the field. I did everything in my power to bring out the men, 
but all to no purpose. There is one-half at home yet and re- 
main without molestation. As for clothing there is none sent 
fit for a negro to wear except from Rowan. I am sorry I 
ever had anything to do with such slothful officers and neg- 
lected soldiers. There are a number of them now almost 
naked. We are without money, clothing, or any kind of nour- 
ishment for our sick. Not one gill of rum, sugar, coffee, no 
tents, no camp kettles, no doctors, or medicines.’’ Upon the 
receipt of this letter, Sumner organized the troops at Salisbury 
about 500 in number, and hastened south. A few days later 
he received news from Major Reading Blount that another de- 
tachment would be ready to march by the 16th of August. 

Greene was encamped on the Santee when these re-inforce- 
ments joined him. Onthe 8th of September, he engaged in 
one of the most brilliant battles of the war at Eutaw Springs. 
The brunt of it was borne ly the North Carolina regulars of 
whom there were between 700 and 800. Among them were 
ninety of the forced continentals of Major Eaton’s brigade. 
After the battle Greene returned to his camp and remained 
there until he was ordered to disband his troops. 

The work of completing the battalions continued through 
the fall and winter. A return dated April 7th, 1782, shows 
there were 1,154 North Carolina continentals in the Southern 
army, and that the terms of 1,000 of them would expire by the 
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first of the coming January. As the State could derive no ben- 
efit from a great many of these because they were exempt from 
military service for twelve months, General Greene gave the 
officers of the South Carolina line and the Legionary Corps 
permission to enlist such whose term would expire on or after 
the 30th of April. To replace these the legislature in the 
spring session of ’82 ordered that every twentieth man should 
be drafted in order to raise an army of 2,000 to serve eighteen 
months from the rst of August. It also decided that all per- 
sons from sixteen to fifty should be listed as militia to be liable 
to the draft of eighteen months men and that no respect should 
be paid to any former exceptions, the officers of the State, cer- 
tain religious sects, and such for bodily infirmity whom a 
court of enquiry should excuse, excepted. Notwithstanding 
this, several colonels and commanding officers of the counties 
refused to order the late nine months and other exempted per- 
sons to be classed and drafted. In October Governor Martin 
complained ‘‘that many counties had failed to make their drafts 
and many of the late drafts were still in their respective 
counties.’’ He issued a circular shortly afterward to all the 
brigadier-generals of the militia for a return of all delinquent 
officers so that he might ‘‘let loose upon them the justice of 
the State.’’ 

In consequence of the slow drafting and the difficulty of 
feeding the troops in the southern department, General Greene 
sent home all those belonging to the State except one complete 
regiment. He wrote Martin, January 5th, 1783, ‘‘I have di- 
rected the officers marching home the troops, to furlough the 
men until your further orders. As the men are engaged for a 
certain time it may not be prudent to dismiss them altogether. 
I do not wish any more troops to be sent here unless they are 
engaged for three years until you hear from me.’’ This 
doubtless ended all further efforts to reinforce Greene’s army. 
The news of the preliminary treaty reached America in March, 
1783, and in April Greene was authorized to grant furloughs 
to the one North Carolina regiment remaining with him. In 
August all the troops were ¢. sbanded. 

The conflict between the whigs and tories during the clos- 
ing years of the struggle was fiercer and more intense, if pos- 
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sible, than ever before. As soon as the British entered the 
State the tories acting under their protection completely rav- 
aged the country in every direction, insulting and terrorizing 
the people, plundering, burning, and destroying vast quantities 
of valuable property. Under the leadership of such men as 
Major Craig, David Fanning, and others, they committed crimes 
of the most barbarous nature. The story of Fanning’s career 
is too well known to be repeated here. In the spring of 1782 
he and his villians, having rendered themselves desperate by 
the atrocity of their crimes, mounted upon the best horses, 
well armed and harbored by many of the inhabitants upon the 
waters of the Deep and Little rivers, murdered and robbed 
with impunity. He asked that a truce of ground from Cum- 
berland twenty miles, and thirty miles east and west be allowed 
him. This together with a request for a twelve months’ peace 
was refused him. In March Governor Burke appointed Major 
Hogg of the continental line to embody the State Legion and 
conduct an expedition against Fanning. A great many of his 
followers were captured and sentenced to be hanged. Some 
were reprieved on condition of serving twelve months in the 
continental army. Fanning escaped and fled to the truce 
ground just over the line in South Carolina. 

From the foregoing, the statement made in the beginning of 
this article is verified, that the war of independence in North 
Carolina was not a struggle of the people, but rather ofa 
patriotic faction scattered throughout the State. After the 
first outburst of local patriotism in the spring of 1776, the 
support of the cause as far as the people were concerned was 
purely compulsory. They remained strangely apathetic 
throughout the whole period. Professor Dodd in an article 
published some time ago in this magazine attributed the apathy 
to three classes of people—the Regulators who were still 
smarting under the effects of their war, the Scotch who stood 
in fear of England’s power and naturally enough had no con- 
fidence in the people to govern themselves, and the few aristo- 
cratic leaders in the eastern section of the State who at the 
close of the war found themselves leaders of a small minority 
in a chang-d political order. While the first two classes were 
largely responsible for the neutralization of the patriotic forces, 
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too much stress cannot be laid upon the influence of men like 
William Hooper, James Iredell, and Samuel Johnston, who 
stood for conservatism, clung to the good things of the older 
order, and could not become reconciled to a democratic govern- 
ment based, as they thought, upon the ignorance and poverty 
of the people. 














John Henry Boner 


By Marcus BENJAMIN, Pu. D. 


Early last autumn, while spending a few days in Rich- 
mond, I visited the beautiful cemetery of Hollywood and there 
with uncovered head I paid silent homage to the dust of those 
brave heroes of the Lost Cause whose memory is preserved by 
that rude pyramid of stones which loving hearts and strong 
hands have combined to rear to the glory of the military 
achievements of the Confederate soldiers. Continuing on my 
way in that silent city of the dead, I saw the memorials of 
many who bore names famous in the history of the common- 
wealth and the nation, and then at the extreme end of the 
enclosure I found the place where President Davis was laid 
away. On the banks of the James, overlooking the city he 
loved so well, and surrounded by those who were dear to him 
in life rests the great leader of the Confederacy. Thus are the 
worthy sons of Virginia honored by their descendants. 

A few weeks later I visited Raleigh, and there, while bask- 
ing in the sunshine in the little square that surrounds the 
state-house, my mind wandered back to a bleak and dreary 
March day earlier in the year when the remains of John Henry 
Boner—North Carolina’s first man of letters—were consigned 
to an unmarked grave in an obscure cemetery in Washington. 
Like Poe—unappreciated and neglected in life by his own—he 
awaits the resurrection into fame that will come as surely as it 
did to that greatest of all American writers. In the hope that 
it may come soon the following lines are written. 

In the old historic town of Salem, North Carolina, Boner 
was born in 1845. A picture of the actual house in which he 
first saw the light of day is given in the volume of his poems 
published after his death, and in that building his first poem 
was written. Under the title of ‘‘Broken and Desolate’’ he 
describes ‘‘the old home where my youth was spent.’”’ In 
after years he found it ‘‘all sadly altered’’ and ‘‘all changed,”’ 
so that he writes: 
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eh “I pressed my face 
Against the silent wall, then stole 
Away in agony of soul, 

Regretting I had seen the place.”’ 


Of his boyhood days the bare fact that he received an 
‘‘academic education’’ is all that he told of that period of his 
existence, for now that he has gone from us comes the realiza- 
tion that he never said much about himself. Among his poems 
is ‘‘A Memory of Boyhood’’ in which he describes how: 


“Floating on the gentle Yadkin in an olden-time canoe 
Singing old plantation ballads—I and charming blue-eyed Sue— 
Blue-eyed, golden tressed Sue.” 


Other stanzas tell of the ‘‘ripe delicious muscadines,’’ 
‘‘sweetest grapes that ever clustered,’’ but grapes were not all 
he gathered, for he writes: ‘‘sweeter lips were never pressed,”’ 
and closes with, 


“Years may pass, but I can never cease to dream of blue-eyed Sue 
And the mornings on the Yadkin in the olden-time canoe— 
Blue-eyed, golden tressed Sue.”’ 


As he grew into manhood he learned the printer’s trade and 
in time was graduated from the composing room into the 
editorial sanctum, being connected with journals both in Salem 
and in Asheville. During the reconstruction period he seems 
to have affiliated with the republican party, for which indis- 
cretion he was to pay severely, but in extenuation of that 
course it may be said that he followed the example of many 
worthy North Carolinians, among whom was Robert M. 
Douglas, who for many years held important judicial appoint- 
ments in North Carolina, culminating in his election in 1899 
as justice of the Supreme Court of that State. Boner served 
as reading clerk of the North Carolina constitutional conven- 
tion in 1868 and was chief clerk of the North Carolina house 
of representatives in 1869-70. 

But there were also other interests, and he tells how on a 
still autumnal day, 


“We walked among the whispering pines.”’ 


There it was his misfortune 
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“To watch those fatal roses bloom 
Upon her cheeks—red, cruel signs— 
But all of love, not of the tomb, 
We spoke among the whispering pines.” 


It was while in Raleigh that he learned to love her 


wren “Unto whom I cleave 
Loyally and do believe 
Noblest type of womanhood.”’ 


And perhaps it was there that he wrote: 


“Ah what a perfect night is this 

For sauntering slowly hand in hand 
Under moon-silvered leaves to stand 
And touch lips brimming with a kiss, 


“While the warm night air, rich with scent 
Of white magnolia and red rose, 
Through the low limbs above you bent.” 


His political experience seems to have been his undoing at 
home, for he soon left his native State and entered the civil 
service in Washington, where until 1886 he served in the 
printing office, at first as a compositor and then as a proof- 
reader. ‘That he was appreciated by his associates is shown 
by the fact that in 1878 he was president of Columbia Union, 
No. 101, in which office ‘the showed executive ability and a 
thorough knowledge of parliamentary practice, and he gave the 
union a conservative and safe administration.’’ 

It was during these years that fame as a poet came to glad- 
den his life. His verses of this period were of his own South- 
land. 


“So one who leaves his boyhood’s home, 
About the wretched world to roam, 

Led off by visions born of hope 

Inspired by youth’s kaleidoscope, 

Will often turn—his visions fled, 

His hopes like storm-bent blossoms dead— 
Toward that place of all the blest, 

Old home, the haven of sweet rest.” 


Soon after the return of the democratic party to power Mr. 
Boner, at the instigation of those who were not willing to for- 
get his polical affiliations in his native State, was discharged 
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from the government service on the ground of offensive parti- 
sanship. 
Meanwhile in 1883 his first book of poems entitled ‘‘Whisper- 
ing Pines’’ was published in Washington, and the beauty of 
many of his verses gained for him recognition and appreciation 
from the literary men of the North, chief among whom was 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, who has ever extended a friendly 
hand to younger and worthy authors, and with whom he had 
formed a pleasant acquaintance through correspondence. In 
his ‘‘Poets of America,’’ published in 1885, Stedman specially 
mentions Boner in writing of Southern poets, and in describing 
their work he says, ‘‘that they open vistas of the life and 
spirit of the region.’’ Of no one is this truer than of Boner. 
Learning of his having been removed from office, Mr. Sted- 
man invited Boner to New York City, amd soon secured con- 
genial employment for him as one of the staff on the Century 
Dictionary, then in course of preparation. For a time he aided 
Mr. Stedman in his great Library of American Literature, and 
of that service it is recorded ‘‘for the accuracy of the text we 
are greatly indebted to the friendship and professional skill of 
Mr. John H. Boner, of the Century Dictionary staff, who has 
given much of his spare time to the correcting of our page- 
proofs, and in other ways has been of service to the work.’’ 
With the change of scene came new inspirations and he 
wrote a series of City Sonnets, among which is his ‘‘Broad- 
way at Noon.’’ That great thoroughfare he calls the ‘‘Niagara 
of Streets,’’ and he says: 
s werEr See “Wot the roar 
Of ocean on her wildest crags could drown 
The tumult of this torrent; and the prey 
Of tempests, were they cast upon the shore 
From places where the wild waves drew them down 
Could show no stranger wrecks than this Broadway.” 
Also of this period is his ‘‘Our American God, Hustle,’’ 
which opens with 


“All things that follow nature’s course take time’”’ 


and then 


: Bia ‘The crime 
Of haste is man’s, who, trampling on law, pleads 
God’s ignorance of what the future needs,” 
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His best known poem is his ‘‘Poe’s Cottage at Fordham,’’ 
which appeared in the Century Magazine in November, 1889. 
I quote the last stanza: 

“Here through this lowly portal, 
Made sacred by his name, 
Unheralded immortal 

The mortal went and came. 

And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 

And malice that belied him, 

Has cenotaphed his fame.”’ 

His standing as a man of letters received futher recognition 
by his election in 1888 to membership in the Authors Club in 
New York. An honor well deserved and gladly conferred 
upon him. 

It may be interesting to recall that about this time Poe’s 
cottage was offered for sale and Boner enthusiastically dis- 
cussed with the present writer the desirability of organizing a 
Poe association which should have as its principal object the 
purchase and preservation of that historic home, but after 
careful deliberation it was decided that the project was not 
feasible and the scheme was abandoned. 

For a time he served as literary editor of the New York 
World, and of that experience I recall a single incident. Pope 
Leo was seriously ill and an obituary notice was needed at 
once. Boner was assigned to the task and it was well on in 
the morning before he finished it, but it was never used. 
Boner himself was sleeping in his grave a year or more before 
the final summons came to the venerable pontiff. 

During the years 1892-94 he was connected with the edi- 
torial staff of the Standard Dictionary. His experience and 
excellent judgment made him a valuable addition to that force 
of literary men. His desk for a portion of the time was 
adjacent to my own and the friendship that ensued continued 
till his death. It was at this period that he built the home on 
Staten Island to which he gave the name of Cricket Lodge, 
and he described it as 

— “But a lodge indeed— 

Two end-gables, one end freed 

Of a dormer-windowed deep 
Rooftree—such where pigeons preen— 
And the shingles stained moss-green.”’ 
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In this home, nis own, 


“On a green and breezy hill 
Overlooking Arthur Kill 

And the Orange Mountains blue 
In their everchanging hue.”’ 


he had hoped to pass 


“*Life’s declining years 
Happier than the past had been.” 

As his work on the Standard Dictionary approached com- 
pletion its publishers recognizing his editorial ability placed 
him in control of their well known publication 7he Literary 
Digest over whose columns he continued in charge until 1897. 
The improved character of that journal, due to his critical 
judgment and excellent taste, soon became apparent and has 
since been maintained. In addition to his regular duties he 
prepared a valuable series of brief summaries of American 
contemporary poetry that attracted much notice. 

Conspicuous among Boner’s traits of character was that of 
dogged persistence. He would not yield—he could not—and 
so on a matter of no great importance he declined to agree 
with his publishers, and rather than yield, he resigned from 
his editorship. 

Then came dark days and soon 

“The wolf came sniffling at my door, 

But the wolf had prowled on my track before, 
And his sniff, sniff, sniff at my lodge door-sill 
Only made me laugh at his devilish will.” 

Desultory literary work is not very remunerative, and while 
his poems found ready acceptance with the Century Magazine, 
and he contributed certain articles to such high-class publica- 
tions as ‘‘Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia,”’ still it was not long 
before 

“The time came when I laughed no more, 
But glanced with fear at my frail lodge door, 


For now I knew that the wolf at bay 
Sooner or later would have his way.”’ 


But his cup was not yet full. Cricket Lodge—his only home 


—had to be given up. Sickness followed and then with noth- 
ing but his pride left there came 
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“A crash, and my door flew ope wide, 

My strength was not as the beast’s at my side. 
That night on my hearthstone cold and bare 
He licked his paw and made his lair.” 

At last, broken in spirit and in health, he appealed to friends 
in Washington asking that a place be found for him. A 
decision of the Civil Service Commission to the effect that 
removal from government employ on the ground of ‘‘offensive 
partisanship’’ prior to entrance in the service was invalid, 
fortunately made it possible to restore him to his place as 
proof-reader in the Government Printing Office. His literary 
associates in New York—members of the Authors Club—were 
successful in enlisting the powerful aid of Senator Depew, and 
in the spring time of 1900 he was welcomed back to his desk 
by many of his old colleagues. 

It soon became apparent that his strength was not even 
equal to the light work required of him and he began to fail 
in health. The winter proved a severe one for him, and it 
was evident that a complete rest was essential for the restora- 
tion of his health. A small pamphlet entitled ‘“Some New 
Poems’’ selected from writings published chiefly in the Century 
Magazine, subsequent to his ‘‘Whispering Pines’’ and most 
kindly dedicated to the present writer (‘‘whose loyal friend- 
‘ship has been a solace and a help to me in dark days’’), fur- 
nished the slender purse required for a few months visit to 
North Carolina. 

In May he wrote from the hospital where he had gone for 
recuperation: ‘‘Am going South next week, if possible. In 
bad shape. Doctor says consumption.’’ A few days and he 
was able again to hear ‘‘the notes of the Southern mocking- 
bird.’’ 


“But you must live in the South, 
Where the clear moon kisses with large cool mouth 
The land she loves, in the secret of the night, 
To hear such music—the soul-delight, 
Of the moon-loved land.”’ 


For a little more than six months he was happy in being 


**Back in the Old North State, 
Back to the place of his birth, 

Back through the pines’ colonnaded gate 

To the dearest spot on earth. 
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No sweeter joy can a star feel 
When into the sky it thrills 

Than the rapture that wings a Tar Heel 
Come back to his native hills.” 

In the exuberance of his joy at being among his ‘‘loved 
ones in mothernook’’ he wrote ‘“The Wanderer Back Home’’ 
of which the foregoing is the initial stanza. It was published 
in the Charlotte, N. C., Observer, of December 15, 1901, and 
only a few days before he sent the following message to his 
comrades in Washington: ‘‘I am in bed again and am mortally 
sick. Have a new doctor who tries to jolly mealong.’’ This 
message came from Raleigh, where much of his time was 
spent, and of which place he wrote facetiously years before: 
“‘T feel quite at home in New York. It reminds me so much 
of Raleigh.’’ His visit was near at an end, and to his friends 
‘the spoke of how he loved Raleigh and its people and hoped 
to spend his last days there,’’ ‘‘but not thus the stern fates 
would,’’ 

In January he returned to Washington and tersely an- 
nounced his arrival with ‘‘ ‘And the cat came back!’ I go to 
work tomorrow.’’ 

For a little while he was able to continue at his desk, but 
it soon became apparent that for him 


“Night is falling—gently falling, and the silver stars are shining.” 


With pain that was severe and with suffering that was cruel 
he struggled against the inevitable through the year with a 
courage as noble as that shown by those immortal comrades 
who fought through the Wilderness with Lee. And then in 
March, 1902, the end came and he realized 

“The bliss of that Eternal Rest 
Emancipated souls must know.”’ 
For he found 
“Reunion with the loved and lost, 
Revealment of the Almighty cause, 
The Unknowable made plain—the cost 
Of knowledge fixed by wondrous laws.”‘ 
Let me add one more stanza 
‘“‘Howe’er it be, one thing I know: 
There is a faith which hath sufficed 
Men mourning in the land of woe— 
A simple faith in Jesus Christ. 
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Among his earlier poems—doubtlessly one written before he 
left North Corolina—I find the following words: 
“Where shall my grave be—will a stone 
Be raised to mark awhile the spot, 
Or will rude strangers, caring not, 
Bury a man to them unknown?” 
His associates and friends bore him to a lonely grave—as yet 
unmarked—and there far from home and far from those he 
loved he rests. In one of his sweetest poems he tells how 
“The bells are ringing—Sabbath bells.”’ 
and then 
“I hear 


The old Moravian bell ring clear, 
But see no more—tears fill my eyes,” 


and then the wish 


“‘Where’er it be my fate to die, 
Beneath those trees in whose dark shade 
The first loved of my life are laid 
I want to lie.” 
* * 7 * * . - 

And What of the Man? I have tried to tell, in his own 
words, as far as possible, the story of the life of my friend 
Boner, and my effort will not have been in vain if perchance 
my poor endeavor finds favor among the men and women of 
the Old North State he loved soloyally, and of whose beauties 
he sung so sweetly, and it may be-—I pray that it may be so— 
that they may bring him home at last to rest in the little 
Moravian graveyard in Salem. 








Father Louis Hennepin, Explorer* 


By JoHN RAPER ORMOND 


The most noticeable feature of historical investigation in 
America at this time is the remarkable activity in the central 
West in regard to the origins of that part of the country. A 
few years ago we had fifty-three stately volumes the records of 
certain early French explorers—‘‘The Jesuit Relations.’’ Fol- 
lowing hard on this has come Mr. Hulbert’s notable series on 
the early highways of the West. And in these latter days there 
is announced a more considerable series on early Western explor- 
ers. Add to these the number of volumes for which the 
Louisiana purchase celebration has furnished an occasion and 
you have quite a hundred volumes on Western history. Evi- 
dently the people of the West, having passed through the first 
period of financial prosperity which has given rise to a cultured 
leisure class, are now getting ready to make themselves familiar 
with their history in the same vigorous manner in which they 
have mastered more material difficulties. Led by a group of 
earnest investigators they seem, also, to have caught the 
modern reader’s love of the forest which is an eminent charac- 
teristic of all our early explorers, whether in the eastern or 
western parts of America. The forest life is, in fact, next to 
old colonial life, the most romantic phase of our history. For 
the Westerner, who has never known colonial life, all his 
romantic interests center in the primitive era of the Indian 
trader, Indian fighter, and struggling pioneer. 

If one goes into this phase of the history of the great West 
he will not go far before he comes to the name of Father Louis 
Hennepin, who, as he was one of the first men to penetrate 
the Mississippi valley, was also one of the most entertaining 
writers about it. An ecclesiastic himself his narrative is filled 
with numerous.incidents connected with his religious office 





*A New Discovery of a Vast Country in America. By Father Louis Hennepin. 
Reprinted from the second London edition of 1698, with facsimilies of original 
title-pages, maps, and illustrations, and the addition of Introduction, Notes, 
and Index by Reuben Gold Thwaites. In two volumes. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Chicago, 1903,—Ixiv., 711. 
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which arouse either our incredulity or our disdain; but we soon 
see that he was so much a man of the world that we cease 
to regard his pious reflections and follow only the shifting 
incidents of his adventure. If we may believe his own words 
—which undoubtedly we may not always do—he was a man 
of great good feeling, a philosophical adventurer, and a perse- 
vering one too. He was greatly impressed with the immensity 
of nature as he penetrated its hidden fastnesses and in the 
most lively manner imaginable described first for European 
eye rivers, waterfalls, and prairies which are today household 
words in two hemispheres. 

Father Hennepin was born in Belgium, then a Spanish pos- 
session, about 16,0. At an early age he joined the Recollect 
friars, an austere offshoot of the Franciscan order, and Hen- 
nepin himself asserts that he fancied austerity. In spite of this 
he had a great desire to travel, a desire, as he puts it, to carry 
the gospel to distant people. Early in his career as a monk he 
was thrown into contact with fishermen who had returned from 
voyages to all parts of the world. He tells us how deeply the 
tales of their adventures interested him. ‘‘I us’d ofttimes,”’’ 
he says, ‘‘to sculk behind the doors of victualling houses, to 
hear the sea-men give an account of their adventures. The 
Smoak of tobacco was offensive to me, and created Pain in my 
Stomach, while I was there intent upon giving ear to their 
Relations. But for all I was very attentive to the Accounts 
they gave of their Encounters by Sea, the Perils they had gone 
through, and all the Accidents which befell them in their long 
Voyages.’’ This occupation, he adds, was so agreeable to him 
that he spent whole days and nights at it without eating. At 
length—he does not tell us how it came about—there came to 
him one day from his father superior an order to repair to New 
Rochelle in order to embark for Quebec. He responded with 
alacrity; for of all orders it was the one he most desired. France 
was then still suffused with enthusiasm on account of that 
romantic voyage which Joliet and Marquette had in 1673 made, 
first all Europeans, on the upper Mississippi. It was the second 
year thereafter, in the summer time, when he with some 
brother Recollects, sailed away from beautiful France to the 
dark and awesome forests of the New World. On the same 
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ship was La Salle, a nobler explorer than our friar, and one 
much more honored by posterity. 

In Canada there was nothing notable about the first four 
years of Hennepin’s life. He served in various positions as 
priest and missionary, and he industriously picked up as much 
of the Indian language as possible. He soon exhausted what- 
ever of newness the settlements on the St. Lawrence had for 
him, and feeling the old spirit of exploration on him he would 
go off to some distant hunting, or Indian, town for weeks at 
the time. His journeys were attended with much exposure 
and hardships. ‘‘In the Night-time,’’ he says, ‘‘I had nothing 
to cover me but a Cloak ; and sometimes the Frost pierc’d to 
my very Bones, which obliged me to make a Fire five or six 
times in a Night, to prevent my freezing to death. My Com- 
mons also were very short, scarce more than to keep me from 
starving.’’ All of this hardened his body and fitted him for 
the further adventures which were in store. 

Away to the west, a hundred leagues from Quebec, was 
Fort Frontenac, a French outpost on the site of the modern 
town of Kingston, on Lake Ontario. Its commandant was La 
Salle himself. It was established in the very year when Joliet 
and Marquette had made their great discovery. Around it 
the commandant had collected some friendly Indians whom he 
desired to convert and bring under French influence. La 
Salle, Joliet, Indians, Fort Frontenac, and the great inviting 
forest beyond:—nothing was wanted to complete the circle save 
Hennepin; and he came in 1679, sent as a missionary to La 
Salle’s Indians. The first of these had already made arrange- 
ments with the French government to conduct a great explor- 
ing party down the Mississippi to its mouth, and to build 
through the great valley a chain of forts which should estab- 
lish there the authority of his king. Between him and the 
priest there had already been much conversation about the 
great project, and Hennepin’s mind was fired. Either his 
enthusiasm or his self-conceit, probably the latter, led him to 
think that he had done the chief part of the planning. He 
always speaks of the expedition as his own, and not as La 
Salle’s. He was, however, only the chaplain employed by the 
leader to minister to the spiritual needs of his followers and to 
baptize the heathen whom the party should encounter. 
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It was late in the year 1678 that the expedition set forth. 
Their first care was to erect a post at Niagra as a new base of 
supplies for future operation, and to build there ‘“The Griffin,”’ 
a sailing ship designed to navigate the waters of the lakes 
above the great falls. Hennepin, as he tells us himself, soon 
had cause to think that the other prominent men in the party 
were not friendly to him; but whether this was due to his own 
actions or to theirs is not known. In the summer they were off 
in their new ship and late in the month of November the party 
to the number of thirty-three were assembled at the mouth of 
St. Joseph river, at the southern end of Lake Michigan, pre- 
pared to make the final advance into the forest. A month 
later they were on the Illinois river, which had its name from 
the Indians who lived on its banks. Here La Salle built a 
fort and leaving his party behind hastened back to Frontenac 
for matezials out of which to build a boat on which he could 
sail on the westward flowing rivers. One of his last acts 
before he departed was to send three men down the Illinois 
on an advance mission of exploration as far as the mouth 
of the Mississippi, or farther. Of this party Hennepin, who 
for once in his life foresaw more adventure than he wanted, 
unwillingly became one. Then began those independent 
explorations which, apart from those of the party of La Salle, 
make Father Hennepin our earliest source of information for a 
large part of the history of the Northwest. 

It was March 7, 1780, that the three travelers reached the 
mouth of the Illinos. They then proceeded up the Mississippi 
for five hundred miles where, near Lake Pepin, on April 11 or 
12, they were made prisoners by the Sioux and held in captiv- 
ity without severe treatment. They were forced to accompany 
their captors on several distant hunting trips, and in this way 
they saw much of the Wisconsin and Miunesota region. But 
ere long there appeared on the scene one of the far famed 
French traders. This man, his name, DuLuth, is perpetuated 
in an important Minnesota town, had great influence with the 
Sioux. He purchased the release of the three captives and 
with infinite pains and kindness carried them to the Jesuit mis- 
sion at Mackinac. In the spring of 1681 Hennepin was back 
within the settlements, and late in the same year he sailed for 
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France. Thenceforth he was uot to return to New France. 
He was employed in religious ministrations of his order in 
various places in France and in the Netherlands. The last we 
know of him he was seeking permission to return to America, 
but the forces against him were too strong. 

The years immediately after Hennepin’s return to France 
were spent in describing his adventures in the New World. 
His first work was ‘‘Description de la Louisiane, nouvellement 
decouverte au Sud’ Ouest de la Nouvelle France,’’ 1683. It 
was received by the public with such favor that new editions 
appeared in 1684 and 1688. The success of the book spurred 
the author to other attempts. Like Captain John Smith, of 
Virginia, he was not going to fritter away an opportunity to 
ride at the top of the wave of popular approval. In 1697 he 
published his ‘‘Nouvelle Decouverte d’un tres grand Pays, 
situe dans |’Amerique.’’ It was printed in Holland and 
dedicated to William III., king of England and Holland, It 
followed much of the plan of his former work, but it omitted 
certain descriptions of the life of the Indians, and contained 
certain features which had not been included in the former 
work, notably an account of the author’s journey down the 
Mississippi to the mouth. This inclusion, as we suall see, has 
gone far to mar Hennepin’s reputation as a truthful historian. 
But the public then knew nothing of the matter which later 
became a subject for dispute. They found the book highly inter- 
esting, and edition after edition appeared—in 1698, 1704, 1711, 
1712, and 1737. Besides these it was translated into Dutch, 
German, Spanish, and English. Mr. Thwaites well declares 
that it was apparently ‘‘one of the most widely read books of 
its day.’’ In 1698 he published still another book on the same 
subject, ‘‘Noveau Voyage d’un Pais plus grand que |’ Europe.’’ 
It was patched up from many sources and had no other merit 
than its charm of style. It is safe to say that no other writer 
ever utilized more successfully so small a store of experience in 
the production of a book of personal adventures. He had been 
on a voyage of some months in unknown forests, and out of 
his experiences he had made three books, each of considerable 
size, and all highly successful. What modern special cor- 
respondent could do better? 


6 
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The charges against Hennepin’s veracity as a historian are, 
broadly speaking, two. He is said to have been boastful, and 
vain-glorious, and it is alleged that these traits led him into 
making himself the hero of every adventure in which he was 
engaged. Such a position he did undoubtedly give himself. 
It is known that some of his claims of this nature are false, 
and it is reasonable to assume that some other statements, 
which we have no means of verifying, are also untrue. But in 
matters about which he could have no purpose to prevaricate, 
as in speaking of the customs of the Indians, he is reliable; 
and herein consists his chief service to the student. 

But the most serious charge against Hennepin is the quiet 
manner in which he assumed the credit of having gone down 
the Mississippi while on his trip to the Northwest. The 
circumstantial manner in which he described this part of his 
trip aroused no suspicion among his contemporaries that it was 
a fabrication. They did not know, what people who lived 
later learned, that another friar, who really did accompany 
La Salle when the latter went down to the mouth of the great 
river in 1682, had written an account of the trip, that this 
narrative had been suppressed by the French censor of the 
press, and that the story of the voyage down the river in 
Hennepin’s ‘‘Nouvelle Decouverte’’ was but a bold plagairism 
of this other friar’s narrative. This view is supported by the 
facts that the two narratives are entirely the same and also that 
in the ‘‘Louisiane,’’ published before Hennepin could have 
learned of the existence of the real narrative, he said nothing 
of having gone down the river. It is fair to say that he him- 
self explained this discrepancy by saying that he suppressed 
the account of this part of his trip when he first wrote about 
it, because he was afraid of the enmity of La Salle, if he should 
appear before the world as the first to go down the river to its 
mouth. But posterity has thought it more in keeping with 
the worthy friar’s character to exalt himself without reason in 
his second book than to deny himself, even through fear of 
La Salle, of so vast a glory in his first book. The result has 
been that men have persistently put down the Recollect friar 
as untrustworthy. Parkman pronounces his narrative ‘‘a rare 
monument of brazen mendacity.’’ In this judgment most 
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later scholars coincide. Mr. Shea, a man exceedingly well 
informed in regard to old French explorations, suggests 
that the plagiarism, which clearly exists, was committed by 
the publisher, and not by the author. But the theft was 
committed with too much skill to warrant that view. It is 
approved and supported in the subsidiary parts of the text by 
statements which must have come from the author and which 
are certainly an essential part of the theft. 

The latest editor of Hennepin is Mr. R. G. Thwaites. In 
two handsome volumes he has given us a reproduction with 
necessary notes and introduction of that English translation 
which, in 1698, appeared in London under the title, ‘A New 
Discovery of a Vast Country in America.’’ This contains in 
two parts the ‘‘Nouvelle Decouverte’’ and most of the ‘‘Noveau 
Voyage.’’ The editing is thoroughly modern, and the beauti- 
ful old style type in which the text is set is worthy of all 
praise. 

When Hennepin’s accuracy has been discounted fully he is 
still not disposed of. Besides being by adoption a true child of 
the forest, he was a writer of exceptional power. He hada 
shrewd eye for objects and actions, a warm sense of the heroic, 
and a priestly feeling for the marvellous. He wrote pleasantly 
and with incisive picturesqueness. The charm of his story 
seizes us as we read and we run on from chapter to chapter 
without the inclination or the ability to stop. It is not to be 
hoped that every cultivated American will read his books; but 
certainly no one who does read them can put them down with- 
out an abiding sense of the charm of primeval nature and an 
heroic admiration for the free life of the explorers of our 
untrodden forests. 











America in Literature’ 
By Epwin Mims, Pu. D., 
Professor of English Literature in Trinity College 

It is a noteworthy fact that the criticism of American liter- 
ature is no longer left -to secondary school teachers or to the 
compilers of literary manuals. An examination of the cata- 
logues of leading American colleges shows that the study of 
our literature has become a fixed feature of courses of study in 
English. Furthermore, such capable critics as Prof. Wendell, 
Prof. Trent, Col. Higginson—and now within the past few 
months Mr. Churton Collins and Prof. Woodberry—have 
written about it with penetration and charm. 

Evidently there are two points of view from which American 
literature may be considered. Using the term literature in a 
liberal sense we may study in detail the record of the develop- 
ment of the American people—not only the more important 
writers, but those who are reputable and fairly interesting men, 
because they have given expression, though in a crude way, to 
certain phases of national or sectional life. So we have Prof. 
Trent’s full and valuable study of the literature up to 1860. 
Mr. Woodberry writes from another point of view. He would 
write only of those men who have an absolute value, viewed 
from the highest standards of art. He has written not a text- 
book or manual, not even a literary history, but a series of 
essays. He has attempted an impartial and absolutely unpre- 
judiced study. A foreigner could not be more disinterested, 
and a writer living a hundred years from now could not be 
more calmly critical. Mr. Collins is far more sympathetic. 
The tone— not the style—recalls that of Matthew Arnold. It 
is well, perhaps, to have in this country so capable a critic 
who is at the same time so free from personal and national bias. 
The Saturday Review could not give evidence of greater aloof- 
ness. 

With Mr. Woodberry’s general estimate of the actual achieve- 
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ment critics would in the main agree. He says: ‘“The 
national life, it is true, has found expression in many authors 
besides those of genius, and in many men of literary faculty 
approaching genius—its moral experience in Whittier, its 
de=:ocratic crudity in Whitman, its later culture in the elder 
poets still living, its abolished Southern civilization in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, its border and mining-camp romance in Bret 
Harte; but the writers in these cases belong in a secondary 
class in comparison with Bryant, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, and Poe. These last are the 
authors whom the nation as a whole regards as its great writers 
in pure literature, and none besides. They are themselves in 
a second class in comparison with the English or French 
authors of the century.’’ Even these ‘‘have produced at best 
only a minor literature in comparison with the literatures of 
the large world.’’ They have borrowed so much from the 
continent that it seems ‘‘as if American literature were a whis- 
pering gallery of the Muses, and little more.’’ 

It is when Mr. Woodberry comes to speak of individuai 
authors that one is apt to dissent from his views. Prominent 
writers like Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, and Curtis are barely 
mentioned ; others, such as Margaret Fuller, Henry James, 
Howells, and Stedman are not alluded to. He dismisses all 
colonial literature—including Franklin’s Autobiography and 
Edwards’s ‘‘On the Freedom of the Will’’—-as ‘‘relics of a literary 
fetichism.’’ Willis was ‘‘gigantic in his contemporaneousness. 
He is shrunk now, as forgotten as a fashion-plate.’’ There is 
a ‘‘mortuary suggestion’’ in the memory of Drake and Halleck. 
Of the Bohemians, of New York, he says felicitously: ‘‘Open 
Griswold and find their works; open Poe’s Literati and find 
their epitaphs; of such is the kingdom of Bohemians the 
world over.’’ Holmes and Whittier are each dismissed in a 
paragraph: the former a town wit, who ‘‘amuses his own time 
with a brilliant mental vivacity, but there it ends,’’ the latter, 
‘ta people’s poet’’—both of them provincial. Lowell’s fame he 
considers an ‘‘academic vogue:’’ ‘‘his prose steadily grows less 
interesting;’’ he ‘‘had the accomplishment of verse with his 
many other rich and varied gifts, and no more than that.’’ 
Mr. Woodberry is at his best in his short but felicitous charac- 


. 
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terizations of Emerson, Hawthorne, and Longfellow. His 
estimates of the influence of the Bible on the early Puritans 
and of Harvard College during the ‘‘literary age of Boston’’ 
are excellent. He is suggestive, too, in pointing out the 
influence of France, Italy, and Spain on our literature. 

As might be expected from such a limited survey of Amer- 
ican literature, the chapter on the South is inadequate. When 
the scale of the book is kept in mind, and when one remembers 
his treatment of other authors, it is not a matter of surprise 
that Lanier is dismissed with a sentence, Hayne and Timrod 
with clauses, and that Cable and Harris are not alluded to. 
He compares Timrod to the whippoorwill ‘‘a thin, pathetic 
twilight note.’’ He would like to compare Hayne to the mock- 
ing bird, ‘‘except that it does no kind of justice to the bird.’’ 
‘*Poe’’ he says, ‘‘is free from Lanier’s emotional phases, in 
which he seems, like Ixion, embracing the cloud.’’ One may 
not be a very provincial critic and yet maintain that such 
criticism is inadequate, not to say unjust. If one is thinking 
of Danteor Shakspere, such criticism would hold, but not when 
thinking of Longfellow or Joaquin Miller. Mr. Woodberry 
maintains standards of art in estimating Southern literature 
that he does not in discussing the literature of the West, for 
instance. He gives undue proportion to William Wirt and 
Kennedy. Is not Cable as great an artist as Lew Wallace, and 
and is not the workof Harris or Page of more significance than 
that of Kennedy? Mr. Woodberry has always been chary in 
his praise of Poe; although giving him a high place among our 
writers, he does it grudgingly. What one objects to most in 
his treatment of Poe is his identification of Poe’s character with 
that of the Southern people. What could be further from the 
truth than this: ‘“The morbid, melancholy, dark, grewsome, 
terrible in Poe, seem to me to be related to his environment; 
these things sympathize with the South, in all lands, with Italy 
and Spain.’’ How much is the South of the past—and still 
more of the present—like Spain or Italy? Far nearer to the 
truth is Mr. Churton Collins when he says, in accordance with 
the views of previous critics of Poe, ‘‘In no touch has he any- 
thing that recalls the temper and genius either of the North 
or of the South; in no feature can the features of his fellow 
countrymen be traced.’’ 
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This fundamental mistake is but typical of the spirit that 
informs the whole chapter on the South. He justly finds in 
the revolutionary leaders ‘‘that air of letters and philosophy 
and the higher interests of man.’’ He is largely right in his 
view of the causes of the sterility of Southern genius—the 
absence of ideas, the lack of healthy criticism, the failure to 
put the proper estimate on literature as acalling. He writes of 
Southern life, however, from the outside entirely. He finds 
no charm to compensate for limitations. He insists on the 
‘‘Southern blight’’ without being aware at all of the tragedy of 
the war or the worse tragedy of reconstruction. 

Mr. Woodberry may be right in his criticism of the literature 
of the South, but he has no idea whatever of the forces that 
are now at work here, and have been for the past twenty-five 
years—many of them invisible to the outside world—but yet 
slowly and surely transforming Southern life and character. 
Of these movements—in industry, in education, in thought— 
he gives no evidence of knowing anything. He writes as if 
the South were still the ante-bellum South-—and a critic could 
make no greater mistake than that. He speaks of the South 
very much as Englishmen used to speak of America. One 
would like to write a paper after the manner of Lowell’s ‘‘On 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners.’’ 
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SoutH Caroiina as A Royat Province, 1719—1776. By W. Roy 
Smith, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903,—xix., 
441 pp. 

Mr. Smith’s book is written on a plan better adapted for the 
student of institutions than for the general reader. It opens 
with a discussion of the land system, then shifts into an 
analysis of government, and finally concludes by telling the 
story of the downfall of the royal government. It is doubtful 
if the general public will prefer this method of writing history 
to the older method of presenting the narrative of events in 
their regular order of development. For the latter manner of 
treatment Mr. Smith’s literary style, which possesses both 
dignity and spirit, is well adapted. His book, however, is in- 
tended to be a study of institutions, a book for serious readers, 
and in that light its arrangement is unexceptionable. In that 
light, also, it is an exceedingly good piece of work, full of the 
scholarly spirit and industricusly wrought out. In two notable 
ways it differs from McCrady’s stout volume on the same 
period: it has good form and proportion; and it has used the 
available manuscript sources of information. McCrady, by 
following printed sources exclusively, ignored some valuable 
information, and by his minute chronological arrangement 
succeeded in perplexing the reader at many important points, 
Smith’s materials are well digested and his statements are 
made in the spirit of the well poised student. He has drawn 
freely on the ‘‘Commons House Journal,’’ the ‘‘Council Jour- 
nal,’’ and the series known as ‘‘Public Records,’’ all of which 
remain to us in 117 volumes in the office of the secretary of state 
of South Carolina. A strong feature of this work is the 
manner in which the author has connected the revolutionary 
struggle in South Carolina with the long conflict, first between 
the people and the proprietors, and at last between the people 
and the king. This struggle was a vital part of the history 
of our common country; for its counterpart was found in every 
colony. It removes the beginnings of the revolution far back 
into the very first days of English life in America. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE CiviL War. By General John B. Gordon. New 
York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1903,—xiii., 474. 

General Gordon’s book is a memoir of his personal experiences 
in the civil war. He was not a military man when called to 
the defence of his State in the first days of the great struggle, 
but a mine owner in northern Georgia. He had been educated 
for the bar and was entirely without military training. In his 
enthusiasm he raised a company of mountaineers, and leaving 
the mines to shift for themselves was away to the camp before 
the war had actually begun. First captain, then major, he 
was promoted rapidly till in 1865, when he was only thirty- 
three years of age, he was a lieutenant-general. What he saw 
and what he did are here given with much vivacity and faith- 
fulness. There is no considerable discussion of movements, 
however, and for the military critic there is but little informa- 
tion. The charm of narration, the human interest, and the 
abundance of personal incidents make it a book of great 
importance to the general reader. 

To the student of the military phase of the civil war the 
most attractive part of the book is the chapters which treat of 
the battle at Cedar Creek. This was the battle in the famous 
valley when Sheridan’s army were surprised early in the morn- 
ing while their general was absent and swept off the field in 
complete rout. Far in the rear they were rallied and brought 
back and thrown successfully against the thin columns of the 
confederates, thus turning the defeat into a victory. The 
confederates, it has been admitted, committed a fatal error in 
not pursuing their foe when he was first repulsed. Halting to 
plunder the enemy’s abandoned camp has usually been given 
as the reason for this. General Gordon insists that it was due 
to another cause. He says that when the enemy were flying 
in confusion from their camp shortly after sunrise, the confed- 
erate commander, General Early, appeared on the scene and 
refused to allow the confederates to attack the Sixth Corps, 
the only part of the federal army which had not given way. 
Early declared that this corps would go of its own accord— 
and that the victory was “‘glory enough for one day.’’ The 
charge that there was plundering of the captured camp, says 
Gordon, was not true of the army generally. The soldiers 
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stood in their ranks patiently awaiting the forward order which 
would complete the work they had so well begun. Gen. 
Gordon adds that he incorporated these facts fully in his report 
of the engagement and expected that when it was published 
justice would be done, but that the report never reached the hands 
of Lee. By whom it was detained, Gen. Gordon does not say. 
Had it reached there it would have been included in ‘‘The 
Rebellion Records,’’ and it would have shown that the cause 
of the confederate defeat at Cedar Creek was Early’s ill-advised 
order to halt. In the same connection it is well to note that 
Gen. Gordon declares that the failure of the confederates to 
advance to Cemetery Ridge on the evening of the first day ai 
Gettysburg was due to Early’s positive order. These two 
incideuts furnish important evidence as to that officer’s military 
character. J. R. ORMOND. 


THE THOUGHTLESS THOUGHTS OF CARISABEL. By Isa Carrington Ca- 

bell. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1903,—viii., 345 pp. 

Miss Cabell, in her own candid words, describes her book 
as ‘‘the unfashionable and passe opinions of a survivor of a 
past age.’’ She has however, given us a series of essays, 
clever, unconventional and a little short of charming. Her 
publisher discovered her first in the columns of the Baltimore 
Sun. Her productions were so much unlike most of the other 
things one reads now in the periodicals that he decided to 
publish a volume of them. Whether the public will approve 
of his judgment remainsto beseen. Undoubtedly these are not 
perfect essays. They lack dignity, they are almost hoidenish, 
they affect the acerbity usually attributed to an old maid, and 
they contain wit which seems clever without being witty. 
They have, however, some excellent qualities mingled with 
some worse ones. They are, for example, rich in opportune 
quotations and incidents, thus showing that the author has a 
good memory or a faithful note-book. But these quotations 
and incidents are not wrought together with enough skill to 
disguise the effort by which the thought is so wrenched that 
they may be brought in. Through all is a kind of school-girl 
cynicism which is not likely to please thoughtful readers. But 
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with that other portion of the community, the thoughtless and 
careless people one meets so frequently in the drawing-rooms, 
Carisabel is likely to have a kinder reception; for it cannot be 
denied that here one often finds precisely the tone and purport 
of these essays. The affected cynicism about man the horrid, 
the vaunted partiality for unwedded bliss, the insipid discount- 
ing of the natural feelings of human nature, the stupid 
reducing of the members of a dinner party to sexless things 
who have neither the charm of women nor the strength of men, 
who does not recognize all these as characteristic features of a 
hundred drawing-rooms which he has visited? They are all in 
Carisabel’s book, perhaps in her very title. But besides this 
she is a charming young woman, and one has the feeling that 
some more of the cares of life will make her a little more a 
normal woman, and her books somewhat more normal litera- 
ture. 





Ports OF THE SouTH. A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
Srupies Wits Typicat Poems, ANNOTATED. By F. V. N. Painter. 
New York: The American Book Co., 1908. 237 pp. 

The increased interest that has recently been manifested in 
the study of Southern literature has created a demand for a 
brief text-book containing typical poems from the more promi- 
nent Southern poets together with biographical sketches of 
the authors and some estimate of their places in literature. 
Perhaps Prof. Painter's book meets this demand more satis- 
factorily than any yet published. ‘The first chapter is devoted 
to sk tches of the minor poets of the South. Among these he 
places George Sandys, Francis Scott Key, Richard Henry 
Wilde, George D. Printice, William Gilmore Simms, Edward 
Coate Pinkney, Philip Pendleton Corde, Theodore O’ Hara, 
Francis O. Ticknor, John R. Thompson, and Margaret J. 
Preston. The remaining five chapters are devoted to Poe, 
Hayne, Timrod, Lanier, and Ryan. The book is completed 
by 107 pages.of carefully annotated selections from the 
authors treated. 

Two false attitudes toward Southern poetry have manifested 
themselves since the war. Over-zealous enthusiasm actuated 
by a false sense of loyalty have often claimed too much for the 
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work of our poets while men who have had little or no faith 
in anything Southern have hastily condemed it as worthless 
or commonplace. Both classes have retarded the growth and 
appreciation of Southern literature. The former have disap- 
pointed and disgusted many thinking people; while the latter 
have often caused Southern men to look with suspicion upon 
the true critic who tries to get at the truth in the matter. 

We may say unhesitatingly that Prof. Painter has been fair 
in his treatment of Southern poets. He calls attention to 
their faults as well as their excellences and he has not, I think, 
in any case too severely condemned the one nor claimed too 
much for the other. He has a good discussion of the existing 
conditions making against the growth of Southern literature. 
But he perhaps goes too far when he says that Northern pub- 
lishers do not extend a cordial welcome to products of Southern 
genius. I think these Northern magazines have seldom failed to 
recognize literary merit wherever manifested and the fact that 
our best journalists, writers, and scholars are now making 
their living in the North proves conclusively that they receive 
more encouragement from the North than from their own 
country. 

The biographical sketches in Prof. Painter’s book are wei! 
adapted to tine needs of the class-room, where an idea of the 
general trend of an author’s life is needed more than unimpor- 
tant details. The selections are, as a whole, well chosen. 
However, one cannot help regretting that he did not put among 
those from Poe, ‘‘Ulalume’’ and ‘‘The Bells;’’ among those 
from Timrod, ‘‘Ethnogenesis’’ and ‘‘A Common Thought;’’ 
and among those from Lanier, ‘‘My Springs’’ and ‘‘The 
Marshes of Glynn.”’ E, C. PERROw. 


THE AMERICAN ADVANCE, A STUDY IN TERRITORIAL EXPANsION. By 
Edmund J. Carpenter. New York: John Lane, 1903,—ix., 331 pp. 
Mr. Carpenter’s book tells about the acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, the Mexican Cession, Oregon, the Gadsen 
Purchase, Alaska, and the recent accessions in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. It does not pretend to increase the store 
of knowledge about these events. It shows no use of docu- 
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ments not ordinarily accessible and there are no citations of 
authority. More than this, there is an utter lack of that 
balance of judgment which one would expect in a scholarly 
work on a subject so replete with points of controversy as the 
history of our territorial expansion. It is, in fact, but an easy- 
going narrative, rather colorless and immature. Worst of all, 
it has no index. The uncritical attitude of Mr. Carpenter is 
seen from the fact that he accepts i# fofo the Whitman legend 
in regard to the acquisition of Oregon; although he is well 
aware “‘that an iconoclastic attempt has recently been made to 
relegate the entire story of Whitman’s ride and iission to the 
realm of fable.’’ It is a matter of regret that the reviewer can- 
not speak more favorably of this book. The publisher has 
given it such an attractive dress, with handsome old-style type, 
good paper, and easily opened backs that one is greatly pre- 
possessed in its favor till he comes to examine the text at 
length. 





Man’s PLACE IN THE Universe. A Study of the Results of Scientific 
Research in Relation to the Unity or Plurality of Worlds. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. New York: McClure, Phillips & Company, 1903,— 
xii., 326 pp. 

Alfred Russel Wallace has written this absorbingly interest- 
ing book in support of his view that our earth is located near 
the centre of a finite, stellar universe in which it is probably 
the only place that has been favored with the complex combi- 
nation of conditions necessary to the development and mainte- 
nance of a high type of life. Contrary as is this view to 
opinions which have been frequently advanced, it is maintained 
with an almost corjvincing array of evidence drawn from the 
leading thinkers and investigators in many fields of scientific 
research. Where absolute proof is impossible, one must 
marvel at the amount and character of the evidence which Mr. 
Wallace has been able to converge to the support of his 
position. 

Aside from the merits of any controversy betw-en Mr. Wal- 
lace and those who hold opposing views, his work is of the 
greatest interest for such readers as have not kept pace with 
the wonderful advance of knowledge in what is often termed 
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the new astronomy. The first six chapters are devoted to a 
popular account of such part of what has been done in this 
subject as bears upon the special matter discussed. The 
writing of the book has resulted in the bringing together of 
so large a body of facts and arguments from distinct sciences 
as to give the reader a new impression of the inspiring strides 
which man is making in the study not only of what is near at 
hand in the material universe but also of what has seemed 
most remote and unknowable. 

Single chapters such as those dealing with ‘“The Essential 
Characters of the Living Organism’’ and ‘‘The Air in Relation 
to Life’’ have a large value independent of their connection 
with the main purpose of the volume. They furnish the 
general reader with clear and untechnical statements of the 
results of scientific inquiry upon matters which are too little 
understood among many of those who are classed as educated. 
Mr. Wallace’s book deserves, and will doubtless have, a wide 
circulation. It would augur well for the popular taste if such 
works might leave the swashbuckling novels behind. G. 





HAWTHORNE AND His Circie. By Julian Hawthorne. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1903,—372 pp. 

To one accustomed to Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s sensational 
stories and newspaper articles this book will be a surprise. It 
is conceived in a spirit of ardent hero-worship both for his 
father and the distinguished friends who formed his ‘‘circle’’ 
in this country and abroad. The revelation of Hawthorne’s 
home life—minute and intimate—will increase one’s admira- 
tion for the romancer’s character. The account given of his 
contact with the world—especialiy the full record of the life in 
Liverpool—is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of Haw- 
thorne. When one reads of conversations not only with the 
sages of Concord and Boston, but with Bridge and Bennoch, 
James and Harriet Martineau, Milnes and the Brownings, 
Borrow and Bailey, he is prepared to qualify the tradition of 
Hawthorne’s solitary dreaming. In reading the book, one 
involuntarily catches some of the son’s enthusiasm for the 
father. 
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The book is full of sketches of interesting personalities. 
‘It is not given every child,’’ says the author ‘‘to walk hand- 
in-hand with Emerson along the village street, seek in the 
meadows for arrowheads with Thoreau, watch Powers thump 
the brown clay of the ‘Greek Slave,’ or listen to the voice of 
Charlotte Cushman, which could sway assembled thousands, 
modulate itself to tell stories to the urchin who leaned, rapt, 
against her knees.’’ The maturer mind has treasured up the 
recollections of his boyhood passed in New England, England 
and Italy—‘‘an informal narrative from my own point of view 
as child, youth and man.’’ Of Emerson he says: ‘This will 
and power to secularize himself is perhaps Emerson’s unique 
attribute. It is comparatively easy to stand on mountain tops 
and to ride Pegasus; but how many of these competent to such 
feats could at the same time set cheek by jowl with hucksters 
and teamsters without a trace of condescension, and while 
rubbing shoulders with the rabble of the street in town-meet- 
ing, speak without arrogance the illuminating and deciding 
word? This, at last, is the true democracy that levels up in- 
stead of down.’’ The description of Mrs. Browning is not so 
flattering as the famous one written by Hawthorne himself: 
‘‘She seemed to me a sort of miniature monstrosity; there was 
no body to her, only a mass of dark curls and queer, dark 
eyes, and an enormous mouth with thick lips; no portrait of 
her has dared to show the half of it. Her haud was likea 
bird’s claw.’’ E. M. 


HistorRY OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY AND THE CITY OF CHARLOTTE 
[NortH Caro.tna] FROM 1740 To 1903, VoLumEI. By D.A.Tomp- 
kins. Charlotte, N. C.: Observer Printing House, 1903,—xviii., 
202 pp. 

This volume, while not free from shortcomings, is better 
than most of the county histories which have appeared in th* 
South. It does not confine itself to genealogical and patriotic 
matters; but it very properly goes into the field of industrial and, 
social history. This piece of good sense is, no doubt, the 
result of the author’s long identification with the business in- 
terests of his county. He is known far and wide as a suc- 
cessful manufacturer; and, as a writer on topics connected with 
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the cotton industry, he has done much good work. He has 
drawn from the ‘‘North Carolina Colonial Records’’ for his 
account of the early settlement of Mecklenburg; he has 
wrought into his book much of the revolutionary history 
of the period. In regard to the long disputed matter of the 
‘‘Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence’’ he has been 
content to tell the story simply in support of the ‘‘Declaration.’’ 
He has not gone into the features of the controversy; but the 
reader is left to suppose that in the second volume the docu- 
ments will be given which will substantiate the theory. It is 
fortunate that this is so; for Mecklenburg county, aside from 
its disputed ‘‘Declaration,’’ has had a history full of romantic 
interest. No other county in the State has surpassed it in its 
firm adherence to liberty and democracy. It is right that we 
should consider these things aside from the confusion of contro- 
versy, and, if we must fall into controversy over the 2oth of 
May, let us do it in a separate volume. 


LECTURES ON COMMERCE. Delivered before the College of Commerce and 
Administration of the University of Chicago. Edited by Henry 
Rand Hatfield. Vol I. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1904,—viii., 387 pp. 

This volume affords striking evidence of the place which 
higher commercial education is gaining in the curriculum of 
American universities. The proper field and methods of such 
education are discussed by Professor Laughlin in an introduc- 
tory lecture. He also gives some account of the work being 
done in training for business life at such institutions as the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the University of Chicago. The remainder of the book con- 
sists of fifteen lectures by men of practical and successful 
experience in railway management, banking and insurance, 
the manufacture of steel, and other lines of business activity. 

Many of these lectures succeed in being not only instructive 
but also thoroughly entertaining. An excellent illustration 
of this is that of Luis Jackson on ‘‘Railways as Factors in 
Industrial Development.’’ A lecture which should be of great 
value to the average citizen who has accumulated a fund of 
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savingsis the one on ‘‘Investments’’ by Vice-president Forgan of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. He has given a concise 
but comprehensive, critical and judicious survey of the whole 
field of investment. 

From the fact that this is volume one, we are left to infer 
that in the future other volumes will be published covering 
fields of business enterprise not here included. These publica- 
tions and others such as the volumes of Appleton’s Business 
Series will certainly prove of great service in the movement to 
bring the universities into more helpful contact with certain 
great fields of life with which in the past they have been too 
little related. Much good must result to both sides from 
bringing the university man into contact with the man of 
affairs. G. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE Mississippi Historical Socrety. Volume VII. 
Edited by Franklin L. Riley, secretary. Oxford, Miss., printed for 
the society, 1903.—531 pp. 

The seventh volume of this valuable series does not lessen 
the interest which was aroused by the usefulness of its prede- 
cessor. It contains, besides the report of the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the society, twenty-seven papers the most notable of which 
perhaps, are: ‘“The Rank and File at Vicksburg,’’ by Col. J. 
H. Jones; ‘‘Yazoo County in the Civil War,’’ and ‘‘Recon- 
struction in Yazoo County,’’ by Judge Robert Bowman; 
‘‘Johnson’s Division in the Battle of Franklin, by Gen. S. D. 
Lee; ‘‘Reconstruction in East and South-east Mississippi,’’ by 
Capt. W. H. Hardy, and several biographical sketches, as 
Prof. Riley’s ‘‘Life of Col. J. F. H. Claiborne,’ Prof. Garner’s 
‘‘Senatorial Career of J. Z. George,’ and Prof. Eager’s ‘‘La- 
fayette Rupert Hamberlin, Dramatic Reader and Poet.’’ 
Besides these the editor has included two posthumous papers by 
the well-known historian of Mississippi, Dr. J. W. Moneth, 
‘The Floods of the Mississippi’ and ‘‘Navigation and Com- 
merce on the Mississippi. The whole table of contents 
presents a variety of taste and usefulness. There are papers 
on State antiquities, on the civil war, on reconstruction, on 
religious history, on political history, on the history of epidem- 
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ics, and on literary history. The reader with a taste for 
literature will turn most readily to the sketch of Hamberlin, 
the poet. Some of his verses have a peculiar\Southern grace 
and charm, as, for example, his ‘‘Sweethearts of Boyhood.”’ 
Others will turn to Prof. Riley’s sketch of Claiborne, the his- 
torian of Mississippi, a good piece of work and an interesting 
view of an old time politician-historian. 

With this valuable publication only one fault can be found. It 
does not contain original material. Perhaps, it would not be 
difficult to find much unpublished matter on Mississippi his- 
tory, and certainly it would be quite as much worth while to 
give it to the public as some of the articles included in the 
present volume. 


Ix OLp ALaBaMa. By Anne Hobson. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1903,—x., 236 pp. 


This volume is a collection of negro stories and plantation 
songs. ‘The first part purports to be the chronicles of ‘‘ Miss 
Mouse,’’ the Little Black Merchant. This shrewd, deformed 
negro woman was carried from Virginia to Alabama soon after 
the close of the war. She was supposed to have the mysterious 
power of conjuring, so well known to the negroes. The first 
part of the volume is taken up with stories told to the young 
people by this negro woman. They are in the dialect of the 
Alabama negro, and are much better expressed than the 
average stories which undertake to give the language of the 
negroes. 

To persons who are unacquainted with the negroes these 
stories will give a good idea of the superstitions so prevalent 
among them. Probably the most striking portion of the vol- 
ume is the collection of plantation songs, all in negro dialect. 
There is a rhythmic flow in these songs which is, perhaps, 
their most characteristic quality. As they are sung by the old 
negroes, they have a charm which is almost irresistible. The 
illustrations are by Carol McPherson and add very much to this 
interesting little volume. 

R. L. FLOWERS. 
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Tue Lrrerary GUILLOTINE. By? New York: John Lane, 1903,—x., 
262 pp. 

This anonymous piece of criticism, which is meant to be 
humorous, has been attributed successively to Charles Battell 
Loomis, Mark Twain, and several other prominent living 
writers. But each one has resented the imputation with more 
or less disdain. It is, in fact, neither critical nor clever, and 
the reader may expect to have in it neither amusement nor 
enlightenment. It brings before an imaginary tribunal com- 
posed of Mark Twain, Oliver Herford, and the author such 
writers as Richard Harding Davis, Henry James, Mrs. Eddy, 
Brander Matthews, John Kendrick Bangs, Marie Corelli, and 
Henry Van Dyke. Each is charged with some of his well 
known weaknesses and made to plead in a stale and stupid 
manner for the benefit of the reader. The author is perhaps 
a lawyer. The persistent concealment of his name would 
make the book popular if it possessed enough real merit to 
justify making a fuss about it. 

J. R. ORMOND. 











LITERARY NOTES 


Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the Library of Congress, has 
contributed a real boon to students of the genesis of the 
American constitution by publishing in ‘The Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society,’’ 1903, a collection of 
letters written in 1787 and 1788 by some of the Virginians of 
lesser prominence about the new constitution. These letters 
come from such men as Edward Carrington, John Dawson, 
Joseph Jones, Rev. James Madison, and Benjamin Harrison. 
The comments of such men as these, as Mr. ord says, may 
well give us a vastly better idea of the manner in which the 
people regarded the constitution than twice as many letters 
from the eminent leaders of that day whom we are now accus- 
tomed to call ‘‘the fathers.’’ 


Mr. Carl Kelsey, instructor in sociology in the University 
of Pennsylvania, has written a valuable monograph on ‘‘The 
Negro Farmer’’ (Jennings and Pye, Chicago). He has made 
personally a careful investigation of the social and economic 
conditions of the negroes in the agricultural South. His 
method and spirit are scientific and his conclusions must have 
more weight than a vast deal of speculation which one sees on 
this subject from all kinds of people. Beginning with the 
negro in Africa he asserts that there has been to this day some 
steady improvement in his condition, for which slavery is 
partly responsible. ‘‘I would not defend slavery, but in this 
country its evil results are the inheritance of the whites.’’ 
For the negro it was a great training school in agricultural 
labor. And again, ‘“The negro has a great advantage over 
the Italian or other European peasants in that the white man 
prefers him as a helper. He is patient, docile, and proud of 
his work.’’ If any one doubts this let him try to take away 
any considerable number of negroes from any community in 
the South. 

Mr. Kelsey’s conclusion, like that of many other men, is for 
industrial education—and for education in agricultural methods 
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at that. Make of the majority of the negroes—of as many as 
possible—as good farmers as possible. With the justness of 
this conclusion we must all agree. The worst phases of the 
negro problem would be relieved by making him a thrifty and 
efficient economic agent. Education which would secure this 
result would be worth more to him than what purely mental 
training he has got has been worth to him. But there are three 
difficulties in the way of industrial education. 1. To take it 
he must have a great deal more mental training than he has 
now. 2. To be effective it ought to be taught by white people. 
3. It will have to be taught to whites and blacks alike. Any 
system of education which is not equal between the races will 
be hailed by the negro as a badge of inferiority—and his 
repulsion for it will defeat the object for which it was designed. 


The National Consumers’ League has recently published its 
‘*Handbook of Child Labor Legislation for 1904.’’ It is com- 
piled by Madeleine Wallin Sykes, and Josephine C. Goldmark. 
The handbook p: -seuts a useful comparative statement of the 
child labor laws of all the States and also proposes a standard 
child labor law modelled on the most satisfactory provisions of 
the laws of Massachusetts, New York, and Illinois. Attention 
is called to the fact that night work of children is not prohibi- 
ted in North Carolina, and also to the fact that North Carolina 
was, in 1900, exceeded only by South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Georgia, and Alabama in the total number of its illiterate 
children between the ages of ten and fourteen years. 


Dr. Walter L. Fleming, of the faculty of the University of 
West Virginia, has begun to issue a series known as West 
Virginia University Documents Relating to Reconstruction. The 
first number, which appeared in January, 1904, is ‘“The Con- 
stitution and the Ritual of The Knights of the White Camelia,’’ 
price 15 cents. Readers of THE QUARTERLY will remember 
with pleasure Dr. Fleming’s excellent ‘‘Peace Movement in 
Alabama,’’ which appeared in volume two of this journal. 


The first article in the March, 1904, number of Zhe Political 
Science Quarterly is Prof. J. W. Burgess’s ‘‘Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States.’’ Beginning with a remark of 
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the late Professor Mommsen that the future safety of the world 
depends upon an alliance in the interest of progress between 
these three Germanic nations, the writer makes a strong plea 
to the same end. He shows the advantages to be gained by 
such an alliance and declares that the only obstacle to it is 
Russia. In view of the war between Russia and Japan it is 
interesting to note his opinion of the great Slavic empire. <= 
is, he says, the natural enemy of the United States, and its 
friendship has been prompted by hostility to England alone. 


Dr. James W. Garner has issued in pamphlet form his 
recent article on ‘‘The German Judiciary’’ in 7he Political 
Science Quarterly. tis acareful and scholarly study of the 
subject. 








